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It is not to be expected that any exhaustive treatment of this 
subject can be achieved for years to come. C. H. W. Johns, in 
his Assyrian Deeds and Documents, has shown us one field from 
which much information may be derived, and has done excellent 
pioneer work in Assyrian official antiquities. It is the present 
purpose to render more available for the general student the rich 
material in R. F. Harper’s Assyrian and Babylonian Letters. 
The accompanying index is intended to give a list of all the 
various Officials, tradesmen, and men of sacred and learned pro- 
fessions, that are mentioned in the eight volumes of letters now 
published. It will be followed by excursfis upon different func- 
tionaries, as opportunity may be afforded. A number of such 
discussions are already more or less complete. 

The determinative prefix amélu is used throughout the letters 
with very great regularity. But few cases of ifs omission are 
noticeable. A rab-so-and-so may sometimes be without it, as in 
the case of Abni, the rab BIR of the land of the city of Arpadda, 
in [221] K. 175, obv. 12. The term pikittu is also used in a 
way that leaves one a little uncertain whether or not some func- 
tionary is always meant. We have *™¢! bél pikitte, as in 
[573] K. 1003, obv. 7; bél pikitti, [608] K. 1136, rv. 9; 
pikitte 8a biti mar-Sarri 8a kutalli, [658] 83-1-18, 81, 
oby. 9,10. In the stereotyped formulae of salutation, we have 
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ana ®*™6l nikitti 8a Bélit pargi Sulmu, in [12] 666, obv. 
6,7. The same without the *™*! occurs in [7] K. 601, obv. 4. 
I do not at present know any other term that affords so much 
cause for uncertainty. Its occurrence without any determinative 
prefix is frequent; yet in some of these places a functionary is 
certainly meant. There may be a few other words without any 
determinative prefix which really indicate officials; one cannot 
be positive on this point till every word occurring in the letters 
is certainly understood. 

It is not intended to include in this index gentilic names and 
adjectives. These belong rather to the geographical data afforded 
by the letters, which are being compiled by Mr. O. A. Toffteen. 
There are terms, of course, concerning which there may be a 
reasonable doubt; and it may be that some have been assigned to 
the geographical data that should have been included here. 

Also, it has been the intention to omit all occurrences of other 
words with the determinative prefix *™°!" that do not promise 
anything of importance in relation to the general subject. The 
word s4bé has been omitted from the list, being a purely general 
term, without any necessary implications of rank. For illustra- 
tion, we have in | 631] K. 1265, obv. 9-13, Ya-ra-pa-a, rab 
ki-sir; Ha-tar-a-nu, rab ki-sir; Ga-na-bu, Ta-am-ra- 
nu; pubur 4 *™°! sabé; yet two of the four are colonels in 
the army. 

It will be recognized, then, as advisable that a list should be 
given here indicating terms systematically excluded from the 
index. Besides the frequent *™*! gabé, we find *™¢*! emtki-ia 
or -8u, ‘a man of my or his troop,” e. g., [197] K. 181, obv. 11; 
amélu alone, for ‘‘a man” or “any man,” [55] K. 483, rv. 1, 4; 
amél+u-tu for “mankind,” [128] K. 650, obv. 10; 2™¢! mar- 
$u= ‘the man his son,” [117] K. 991, rv. 12, °™* ardu, [9] 
K. 618, obv. 14; *™*! nakru, or nakrati, “the enemy,” [340 
Bu. 91-5-9, 183, obv. 21; ®™*! tebié, ‘attacking forces,” | 275] 
K. 82, obv. 17, rv. 12; *™°! bélé bitu, “leaders of rebellion,” 
[460] K. 1250, obv. 15; *™°!' parrisu 3, “that liar,” | 208] K. 
617, obv. 17; *™°! bél ihtallikani, “the leader of those who 
ravage,” | 771] 83-1-18, 49, rv. 13; *™° lisanisu, “a man of 
his speech,” | 741] S. 807, obv.5; 9™° mukinnika, “your sup- 
porter,” [416] 80—7-19, 19, obv. 6; *™*! kinatatikunu, similar 
to preceding, [37] K. 1039, obv. 7; *™°! ra’mani, “(those men 
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are not) lovers (of the king my lord),” [277] K. 1066, rv. 8; 
amél 7i’rani, “haters,” [210] K. 647,rv.9; *™¢! bél dinia, “my 
adversary, prosecutor,” [416] 80-7-19, 19, obv. 7; °™¢! habtate, 
“plunderers,” [839] 83-1-18, 21, obv. 16; *™*! hubtu, “pris- 
oner, captive,” [280] K. 10, obv. 10; *™¢! munnabitu, “fugi- 
tive,” [839] 83-1-18, 21, obv. 16; ®™*! bele tabtia, “my 
allies, partisans,” [281] K. 13, obv. 12, 24; *™°! haniu, ‘poor 
fellow,” [787] R™ 55, rv. 6; *™°! GIG, probably “sick man,” 
instead of kadistu, [370] 81-2-4, 49, obv. 14; *™°! mibir, 
[718] Bu. 91-5-9, 87, rv. 6; 2™*! mar-bana, [280] K. 10, obv. 
16; *™¢! kinni8u, etc., “a man of his family,” [542] K. 114, rv. 
7; amat ékalli, “a female slave of the palace,” [99] K. 5466, 
rv. 13; all passages that merely express family relationships, such 
as “father,” “brother,” “sister,” etc.; ?™¢! a, in a broken passage, 
[101] K. 561, rv. 11, perhaps stands for “son.” In a few passages 
there may be scribal errors; but this question is best deferred for 
the excursfis. It is understood that the foregoing are but speci- 
men references; some of the phrases occur frequently. Their 
irrelevance to the proposed investigation will be recognized. 

Nor has it been deemed within the province of the index to 
correct the occasional scribal errors. It is preferred to give the 
reading as it stands, leaving corrections and comments for the 
excursus. Anyone will recognize that tur Sip-ia, [500] K. 
1303, obv. 10, is an error for tur Sip-ri-ia; ma-za-si pa-ni, 
[656 | 82-5-22, 168, rv. 8, is the reading in the text for mazazi 
=manzazi. Tur me-8a-ni occurs in [205] K. 537, obv. 5. I 
suspect the Sa is a defective ra, and that we should read mar- 
Siprani. A.ri, however, for “courier,” does not seem to be an 
error, as one might at first suppose. . It is listed by Brinnow, No. 
11451. It occurs in *™°!a.ri.ka, {208] K. 617, rv. 9. Scribal 
errors are, on the whole, rare in titular elements of the Letters. 

The references given are double: the first number, in brackets, 
being the number of the letter in Harper’s Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian Letters, while the second is the British Museum number. 
Much care has been taken in the compilation and in the proof- 
reading, that the numbers at. least may be accurate. 

The order of the officials is that followed by Johns in Assyrian 
Deeds and Documents, so far as the data permit. It is hoped 
that this will facilitate the use of both sets of data by those who 
may take an interest in the subject. Yet many terms occur which 
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are not discussed by Johns; these follow immediately after the 
others, and are arranged in alphabetical order. 

The present state of Assyriology leaves us in uncertainty about 
many terms and words. The last page or so of this index contains 
terms that are hapax legomena in the letters so far published; 
and their occurrence is of a character that renders it impossible 
to dogmatize. Frequently all preceding or subsequent connection 
is lost, and all that can be affirmed at present is that here are 
phrases to be examined: a few of them may not after all indicate 
officials or artisans. The compiler of the index has examined 
these places carefully, and decides that the phrases demand con- 
sideration from those interested in the official life of Assyria. It 
is not advisable to commit one’s self further now. 

The damaged character of many letters results in the frequent 
occurrence of the *™*! with the following characters missing. 
Here and there a restoration might be ventured from the connec- 
tion; but this has not been attempted in the index. Many are 
but partially effaced, and when the restoration of such seems safe, 
it has been given in the index, with properly bracketed parts. 
But many occur that do not suggest to me any known official, yet 
are comparatively little damaged. It has been deemed advisable 
to append an autographed page of these damaged words. The 
uncertain phrases mentioned above and the autographed plate 
will appear in a subsequent number of this Journal. 

It has not been deemed advisable to attempt any association 
or grouping of terms in the index, except where the facts are well 
established. The “messenger,” or ‘courier,’ for instance, is 
indicated by a variety of phrases, already well known. But we 
may have in our data various terms for some other office; e. g., 
rab ali and bazanu might be interchangeable. It has been 
decided that the index should merely give the data, and leave the 
discussion of such points to the excursus. On the other hand, it 
is not intended that an excursus shall be limited in its discussions 
to the data given in this index. Any attempt to comprehend 
more clearly the institutions of ancient Assyria and Babylonia 
must consider something more than the epistolary literature. 
This work would be facilitated if similar compilations were acces- 
sible for other bodies of the cuneiform literature; and it is to be 
hoped such may be eventually available. As to the actual range 
of excursis upon various functionaries, it is clear to any student 
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of the cuneiform records that such may involve the whole field of 
Assyrian and Babylonian linguistic, scientific, historical, religious, 
civil, and social development. 

The custom, very generally followed hitherto, of indicating 
ideographic or Sumerian expressions by capitals has been aban- 
doned. While helpful to the young student, it does not seem 
necessary for those who are likely to avail themselves of this 
index. Each form of the term has been given in transliteration; 
the various spellings, and the occurences with pronominal suffixes, 
that the lexicographers and grammarians may find their tasks facili- 
tated. But few of the functionaries are of a character that render 
possessive suffixes probable in the letters. The ‘‘courier’’ shows 
more variety of terms, and more occurrences with suffixes than 
any other: almost as many as all others combined; and I have 
questioned if this list were worth the space, since we already 
know what may be expected of the average courier or messenger. 

In the transliteration, effort has been made to indicate clearly 
how each spelling is written. The capital catch-word endeavors, 
where possible, to be phonetically accurate; in detailing the cita- 
tions, I have intended to suggest the syllables used. Thus, under 
amél Ttq@’a, the scribe has choice of two characters for the syl- 
lable tu: the ordinary ud, and the heavier tu, which I have 
uniformly marked ti, where occurring. 

A few other terms, fairly well understood, have been included 
in the index: such as parSumu, bialu, sébu, ummanu, 
agraitu. Their occurrence is not frequent, and investigation 
produced reason to suspect a particular technical sense in some 
of them. 
amé1 TURTANU, TARTANU: 4mél tur-tan, [205] K. 537, rv. 6, 

[571] K. 998, obv. 11; #™¢! tur-tan-nu, [682] K. 508, obv. 8; 2mél 

tur-tan-ni, [649] 81-2-4, 110, obv. 4, rv. 3, [373] 82-5-22, 99, obv. 

8, [428] 83-1-18, 25, rv. 2, [684] 80-7-19, 37, rv. 3; 2mél tur-ta-nu, 

[568] K. 956, rv. 13, [795] Bu. 91-5-9, 107, obv. 5; #m¢1 tur-ta-nu- 

Su, [197] K. 181, rv. 1, [492] 81-2-4, 60, obv. 8; 2mél tur-ta-nu 

II-u (=sanf), [144] K. 194, obv. 13; 48m61 tur-ta-ni, [71] K. 1113 

+ K. 1229, obv. 10; #™¢l tar-ta-nu, [393] 80-7-19, 25, rv. 8, [701] 

S. 1338, obv. 8. 
amé1 NAGIRU: #mél lagar, [281] K. 83, obv. 10, [576] K. 1009, obv. 9; 

améllagar 6-gal, [112] K. 485, obv. 1, [408] R™ 2, 1, rv. 27, [409] 

R™ 2, 2, obv. 2, [781] K. 823, rv. 2; @m6l na-gi-ri, [521] 83-1-18, 

4, rv.16; amél nér 6-gal, [373] 82-5-22, 99, obv. 10, [785] K. 13142, 

obv. 5. 
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amé] BJ.LUL: [322] K. 663, obv.8; @™¢l rab bi-lul, [194] K. 665, rv. 
4, [853] 82-5-22, 169, rv. 11, [873] 82-5-22, 99, obv. 12, [888] R™ 2, 
463, obv. 10, [585] K. 1098, obv. 3, [646] 79-7-8, 292, obv. 6; rab bi- 
lul, [659] ~ 89-4-26, 17, obv. 6; @™élrab bi-...., [767] 83-1- 
18, 75, obv. 

amél MU, enh ATIMMOU?): [43] K. 122, rv. 1, 6, [322] K. 663, obv. 10; 
[754] K. 5457, obv. 18, [699] 81-24, 468, obv. 3(?); @2™@lrab mu, 
[274] K. 81 obv. 19, [357] S. 1368, obv. 9, [555] K. 677, obv. 5 

amé] RAB.SE.GAR, [408] R™ 2, 1, rv. 18. 

amé1 RAB.GAR.MES, [43] K. 122, rv. 2, 18. 

amé61SE.GAR, [43] K. 122, rv. 12. 

amé1 RAB SAKOU: #™¢lrab Sak, [64] K. 550, obv. 10, [95] K. 1151, 
obv. 6, [173] K. 686, obv. 5, [283] K. 597, obv. 1, [484] 81-7-27, 33, 
obv. 15, [568] K. 956, rv. 16, [709] 80-7-19, 67, obv. 3; #™é¢l rab 
Sa-ki-e, [853] 82-5-22, 169, rv. 9. 

amé1PATAR PARZILLI: 4m™é¢1 gir-an-bar, [85] K. 613, rv. 7. 

amé] ZAKKU: @mél zak-ku-u, [143] K. 584, obv. 6, [459] K. 1141, rv. 
3; amél za-ku-u, [311] K. 630, rv. 3, [633] K. 1366, obv. 17, [685] 
81-2-4, 96, obv. 4. 

(am6l) TTU’A;: 4mél]-fu-’-u, [138] K. 469, rv. 11; #mé¢1T-tu-u, [506] K. 
678, rv. 15; 2mél [-tu-’, [572] K. 1001, obv. 10, [685] 81-2-4, 96, rv. 
22; amél T-tu-’-a-a, [201] K. 690, obv. 5, [242] K. 11148, rv. 16, [388] 
R™ 2, 463, obv. 7, [419] 83-1-18, a, oby. 10,12; amélT-ta,..... ‘ 
(147] K. 1170, rv. 5; #mélT-ta-’- 6, [506] K. 678, rv. 10; 2mélT-tu- 
a-a, [424] S. 760, rv. 2,10; amél [- a -a-a-e-a, [482] 82-5-22, 104, 
obv. 6; amé!l U-tu-’-a-a, [349] R™ 78, rv. 3. 

amé! BA, [645] R™ 2, 464, rv. 4. 

amél SELAPPAAA, [471] 80-7-19, 41, obv. 17. 

amél1 PUR.KUL, [429] R™ 69, obv. 9, [531] 81-2-4, 50, rv. 13. 

amél1 BARU, 2m™¢1 BARUTU: 4mél hal, [773] S. 152, obv. 7, [808] Bu. 
91-5-9, 113, rv. 6, [854] K. 1158, rv. 10, [391] 83-1-18, 2, obv. 18(?); 
amél hal-me8, [33] K. 572, obv.6; @™¢1 hal-u-tu, [755] 83-1-18, 
122, rv. 18. 

amé]1 MASMASU: 2™¢l mas-ma8, [23] K. 602, obv. 21, [24] K. 626, 
obv. 11, 14, rv. 5, [167] K. 582, rv. 16, [361] 81-2-4, 58, rv. 10, [670] K. 12, 
rv. 10; 2m™61 masS-mas-me8, [1] K. 167, rv. 8, [33] K. 572, obv. 7, 
[118] K. 1026, rv. 5 

amél1 MAHUU: @mél mah, [205] K. 537, rv. 4, [466] S. 51, rv. 4; améel 
mah-me§, [90] K. 594, obv. 13, [205] K. 537, obv. 3, 14, rv. 1, [252] 
K. 525, obv. 4, rv. 13, [306] K. 622, obv. 3, 14, [680] 83-1-18, 63, obv. 
8; amél mah-meS-ni, [196] K. 125, obv. 8, 13, [252] K. 525, rv. 
7, 15. 

(amé) MUKIL APPATE: 4™él mu-kil s" pa-mes, [65] K. 629, 
obv. 21, [211] K. ™, obv. 4, ie) K. 724, obv. 7, [568] K. 956, rv. 20, 
[611] K. 1143, obv. 2; .. ... 5% pa-mes, [609] K. 1140, obv. 4, 
rv. 7; amél mu-kil | su a-pa-a-ni, [633] K. 1366, rv. 21. 

mé1 MURIBBANU, [458] K. 1122, obv. 6. 
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amé1 RE’U; amél sib, [639] K. 8390, obv. 10, [716] K. 31, rv. 9, [726] 
80-7-19, 24, obv. 7, 12 [727] 83-1-18, 67, obv. 7, [845] K. 671, obv. 10. 
amél sib-me8, [75] K. 546, obv. 9, [268] K. 514, obv. 11, rv. 6, [633] 
K. 1366, rv. 13, [639] K. 8390, rv. 1. 

amé] RAB.SIB.MES, [336] K. 644, rv. 5. 

amé1§A HUTARI, [445] K. 724, obv. 3. 

amé1 U§.KIB.SI: 4mél ug kib-si-a-ni, [526] K. 628, rv. 2. 

amé1§A ELI ALI, [90] K. 594, rv. 13, [710] 81-24, 87, obv. 6; amél 
$a mub-bi ali, [530] 80-7-19, 40, obv. 13. 

amé1§A ELI BITI, [843] 83-1-18, 18, obv.9; 2m¢1 3a eli biti 8a 
bit-bal, [577] K. 1010, obv. 6; #m@l8a eli bit-a-nu, [855] K. 
1226, obv. 1; 4™61Sa eli bit-a-ni, [568] K. 956, rv. 18. 

amé1 RAB KAKULATE: 4™élrab ka-ku-la-te, [152] K. 1101+ 
K. 1221, obv. 8. 

amé1 KE PU: améltil-la gid-da-me8, [542] K.114, obv.8; @mél ni- 
gab, [847] 83-1-18, 115, rv.5; 4m¢1 ki-pa-nu, [542] K. 114, obv. 17; 
amél kj-pa-ni-Su, [524] K. 588, obv.10; 2mé! ki-pi, [516] 81-7-27, 
31,rv.1; ki-pi, [95] K. 1151, rv.7; 2m61 ki-i-pi, [214] K. 831, rv. 14; 
amél kj-6-pu, [88] K. 507, obv. 7, [476] 83-1-18, 5, obv. 28, [705] K. 
8989, obv. 5, [868] 81-2-4, 119, obv. 5; #mél ki-pu, [703] K. 8989, 
oby. 9; 4mél ki-6-pi, [169] K. 997, obv. 8; 2m61 ki-ba-a-ni, [442] 
K. 543, obv. 14; 2m61 ki-pa-a-ni, [437] K. 168, rv. 9. 

amé1 RAB HALSU: 4™6lrab 4! hal-su, [343] 83-1-18, 18, obv. 3. 

amé1 RAB URATE: #™¢lrab u-ra-te, [630] K. 1264, obv. 13. 

amél] KA.TIN(?), KATINNU(?): 261 ka-tin-ni Sarri, 74] K. 185, 
obv. 11. 

amé1 SUKALLU: 4mél lub, [70] K. 1070, obv. 1, 4, rv. 4, [132] K. 655, 
obv. 1, 3, 5, rv. 10, [2351 K. 13016, obv. 1, 3, rv. 5, [253] K. 1175 + 1207, 
obv. 8(?), [424] S. 760 >sbv. 12, rv. 12, [473] 81-2-4, 65, rv. 11, [505] 81- 
2-4, 95, obv. 1, 3, 4, 6, [716] K. 31, rv. 11, [748] K. 5474, obv. 2, [781] 
K. 823, obv. 2, 4, 5, rv. 7, [805] S. 267, obv. 2, 5, (102), 12, [874] Bu. 
89-4-26, 31, obv. 12, [844] K. 986, obv. 2,9; @m@1 lub dan-nu, [568] 
K. 956, rv. 12; 2mél lub II-u (=Sanf), [568] K. 956, rv. 15. 

amé1 SARTINU: 4mélsa-ar-te-nu, [716] K. 31, rv. 11, 15, 27; ame 
sar-tin-nu, [46] K. 939a, rv. 14, [568] K. 956, rv. 14; 2mél sar- 
tin-ni, [441] K. 534, obv. 18. 

amé1 RAB DAN.DAN (KAL.LAB?2): 4mélrab dan-dan-me3, 
[380] R™ 2, 3, obv. 5. 

amél1 MASSARU: 4mélen-nun, [197] K. 181, rv. 7,23; 2m¢l en-nun 
biti ili, [493] 83-1-18, 13, rv. 11; 2m™é¢lsa en-nun, [99] K. 5466, 
rv. 17, [353] 82-5-22, 169, rv. 19, [410] R™ 2, 4, obv. 5, rv. 9,13; en 
en-nun, [238] K. 1107, rv. 5. 

amé1 RAB HANSA; 4mé! rab L, [251] K. 506, obv. 4, 15, 20, 27, rv. 5, 7. 

amél RAB SITIRTE(?2): 2™¢! rab u-te, [432] D.T. 220, obv. 2, [816] 
K. 88, obv. 3; 4™¢l rab u-ti, [423] 83-1-18, 12, obv. 3, [829] K. 297, 
obv. 3; 4mélrab u-gi (error for te), [671] K. 678, obv. 3; #mél 
rab u-mes-te, [867| 81-2-4, 94, obv. 5. 
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amé1 RAB KARMANIT: #mélrab kar-man, [43] K. 122, obv. 18; 
amél gar-man(?)-me8, [155] K. 1235, obv. 4, 7. 

amé1 RAB KARANIT: #™élrab geStin, [42] K. 14, rv. 11. 

amé1 RAB KARI: #™¢lrab ka-a-ri, [467] S. 456, rv. 18. 

amé]1 MANZAZ PANT: 4™¢l man-za-az pAani-ia, [291] K. 828, obv. 
14; amél man-za-az pa-ni, [540] K. 87, obv. 7; 4™6l ma-za-si 
pa-ni, [656] 82-5-22, 168, rv.8; amef gub-ba pa-ni-ia, [289] K. 
312, obv. 10; 2™¢! gub-ba pa-ni-su, [415] Bu. 91-5-9, 157, rv. 10. 

amé1 ABARAKKU, or TUKULTU: 4mé18ij-um, [63] K. 549, obv. 
8, [75] K. 546, obv. 6, [84] K. 117, obv. 9, [89] K. 515, obv. 7, [114] K. 
538, obv. 15, rv. 6, [145] K. 910, obv. 1, [273] K. 578, obv. 6, [893] 
80-7-19, 25, obv. 10, rv. 3, [543] K. 176, rv. 9, [633] K. 1866, rv. 15, 
[639] K. 8390, rv. 12; @mél us Si-um, [867] 81-2-4, 94, rv. 4. 

amél TRRISU: #™¢l apin, [4] K. 568, obv. 1, 3, 4, [15] K. 1197, obv. 1, 
[38] K. 1049, obv. 1, 3, 5, 7, [183] K. 113, obv. 1, 4, [167] K. 582, obv. 
16, [223] K. 112, obv. 1, 18, rv. 10, [332] K. 13000, obv. 1, [361] 81-24, 
58, obv. 1, 5, 7, [362] 83-1-18, 16, obv. 15, [735] 82-5-22, 135, obv. 1, 
[816] K. 88, obv. 1,6; #™¢lapin-mes 6-gal, [871] 82-5-22, 114, 
rv. 6; 2méljr-ri-Se-6, [500] K. 1303, obv. 8. 

amé1 NU.GIS.SAR (URKIU?2): @™¢l nu-gis-sar-mes, [182] K. 
1058, obv. 4, [564] K. 937, rv.4; @mé@l nu-gis ur-ki, [167] K. 582, 
obv. 15. 

amé]1 MALAHU: ®™él maé-lab 8" bar-ra, [167] K. 582, obv. 14; 
amé] m4-du-du-mes, [103] K. 1189, obv. 10. 

amé] USPARU; (EMITU 2): 4mél us-par-mei, [209] K. 636, obv. 7; 
[413] Bu. 91-5-9, 12, rv. 8; [714] K. 1217, obv. 7; 84! uS-par-me3- 
te, [196] K. 125, obv. 24. 

amé1 APIL SIPRI, MAR SIPRI, KALLAB SIPIRTI, MAR 
TEME: 4mélq-ki, [90] K. 594, rv. 4, 8, [101] K. 561, obv. 7, [144] 
K. 194, rv. 4, [145] K. 910, obv. 4, [165] K. 497, obv. 4, [171] K. 1047, 
obv. 4, [173] K. 686, obv. 7, [238] K. 1107, obv. 6, rv. 9, [264] K. 1045, 
rv. 6, [269] K. 528, rv. 7, [281] K. 13, rv. 5, [282] K. 524, obv. 17, rv. 15, 
[286] K. 5398, obv. 5, [311] K. 630, rv. 5, [412] 48-7-20, 115, rv. 9, [424] 
S. 760, obv. 15, 19, [433] 79-7-8, 138, rv. 17, [472] 80-7-19, 46, rv. 3, 
[474] 81-2-4, 67, rv. 2, [528] K. 1065, obv. 8, [548] K. 593, obv. 7, [559] 
K. 899, obv. 11, [576] K. 1009, obv. 7, [589] K. 1106, obv. 9, [622] K. 
1210, obv. 1, 2(?), [685] 81-2-4, 96, obv. 29, [749] S. 1975, rv. 9, [754] 
K. 5457, obv. 6, [779] 83-1-18, 90, obv. 12, [792] 83-1-18, 52, rv. 16, 
[846] K. 673, rv. 16; #™¢l a-ki-e-a, [157] K. 504, obv. 8, [340] Bu. 
91-5-9, 183, obv. 8; #™6la-ki-ia, [147] K. 1170, obv. 12, [193] K. 
542, obv. 11, [259] K. 509, rv. 6, [286] K. 5398, obv. 6, [314] K. 1227, 
oby. 10; 2m@l a-ki-ka, [98] K. 5465, obv. 7, [206] K. 539, obv. 12, 
[214] K. 831, obv. 15, [434] Bu. 89-4-26, 163, rv. 2, [587] K. 1104, rv. 
16; 2mélq-ki-Su, [524] K. 588, rv. 8; 2mé¢l a-ki-ku-nu, [815] 48- 
7-20, 116, rv. 17; #m6la-ki-Su-nu, [158] K. 530, obv. 20, [792] 83- 
1-18, 52, obv. 9,15; #m™6la-ki-mes, [146] K. 1080, rv. 5, [267] K. 
462, rv. 7, [317] K. 5291, rv. 12, [462] K. 1374, rv. 7, [627] K. 1241, obv. 
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8, [749] S. 1975, obv. 5, [862] K. 1056, obv. 7; 4™¢1 a-ki-meS-ni, 
[129] K. 5458, obv. 24; #mél a-ki-mes-e-a, [340] Bu. 91-5-9, 183, 
rv. 14; amél qa-ki-mes-8u, [576] K. 1009, rv.8; 2m6l ki-a, [515] K. 
621, obv. 5,6; 2m61 ki-a-mes, [515] K. 621, obv. 12; 4m6la-sig, 
[140] K. 518, rv. 1, [154] K. 653, obv. 12, 20; amél a-sig-ia, [602] 
K. 1127, rv. 2; ®™6la-Sig-mes, [304] K. 533, obv. 10; 4méla §i- 
pir-meS, [242] K. 11148, obv. 13; 4m6¢la Sip-ri, [197] K. 181, rv. 
20, [324] K. 523, rv. 5, [705] 82-5-22, 109, rv. 18; am¢la Sip-ri-ia, 
[251] K. 506, obv. 14, [480] K. 8402, rv. 7, [637] K. 1888, rv. 1; amel 
PEE , [442] K. 543, rv. 19; améla Sip-ri-ka, [345] 83-1- 
18, 39, obv. 4,7; @mé6l a-ri-ka, [208] K. 617, obv. 9; 4™6la sip- 
ri-me8, [343] 83-1-18, 18, rv. 4; 2m¢! tur-ki-ia, [721] K. 912, obv. 
5, [832] K. 9390, obv. 5, [833] K. 982, obv. 5, [835] K. 5418), obv. 5, 
[836] K. 5423c, obv. 5, [837] K. 7526, obv.5; #™6! tur Sip-ri, [112] 
K. 485, obv. 14, [139] K. 1067, rv. 4, 8, 9, [227] K. 560, obv. 10, [276] 
K. 154, obv. 11, [805] S. 267, rv. 9; 2mé6l tur Si-pir, [555] K. 677, 
obv. 11, 13; #m¢l tur Sip-ri-ia, [463] K. 1438, obv. 3, 4; tur 
Sip-ri, [775] S. 268a, rv. 14; 42m6ltur Sip-ri-mes, [633] K. 1366, 
obv. 18; @méltur Sip-ra-ni-ia, [123] K. 574, obv. 9; @méltur 
8ip-ia, [500] K. 1303, obv. 10; @m¢l kal-la-bu Si-pir-te, [227] 
K. 560, rv.1; 2mélkal-lab 5i..... , [637] K. 1888, obv. 4; amel 
kal-lab S8i-pir-tu, [822] K. 663, rv. 2. 


amé1 SANGO: amél gid, [48] K. 1019, obv. 8, [49] K. 1168, obv. 3, 17, 


[139] K. 1067, obv. 6, [177] K. 575, rv. 7, [493] 83-1-18, 13, obv. 3, 
[498] K. 646, obv. 20, [555] K. 677, obv. 9, [633] K. 1366, obv. 21, 26, 
rv. 3, 26, [724] K. 548, rv. 4, [780] K. 4734, obv. 17, [791] 83-1-18, 51, 
rv. 1; amél sid-mes, [468] R™ 217, obv. il; #™618id II-u, [419] 
83-1-18, 24, obv. 3, [577] K. 1010, rv. 2; 2m6l gid biti 2m! mu, 
[43] K. 122, rv. 1; 2m61 sid 8a biti 2mél mu, [43] K. 122, rv. 6; 
amél sid 8a biti #™¢1 se-gar, [43] K. 122, rv. 12; amél sid Sa 
biti kit-mu-ri, [152] K. 1101+ K. 1221, obv. 4, [710] 81-2-4, 87, 
oby. 3; 8mé6l sid ga biti iluSamas, [49] K. 1168, rv. 24; amel 
Sid sa biti VII-bi Sa ali Nina, [49] K. 1168, rv. 17,18; amel 
Sid 8a ali Nina, [43] K.122,rv.8; 2mé¢l Sid-mes Sa ali..... , 
[48] K. 1019, obv. 5; #™¢1 Sid-se-gar, [43] K. 122, rv. 2. 


amé1 MUSARKISU: 4mél mu-Sar-kis, [132] K. 655, rv. 13, [186] K. 


11, obv. 12; 4™6! mu-S4r-kis-me8, [153] K. 558, rv. 2; @mél mu- 
Sa4r-kis-mes-ni, [122] K. 491, obv. 6; #™¢] mu-Sar-kis-mes, 
127] K. 616, obv. 6, rv. 6,10; #™61 mu-Sar-ki-su, [326] K. 1249, 
rv. 4,8,10; #mé¢l mu-Sar-ki-si-mes, [344] 83-1-18, 28, obv. 3, 8; 
amé] mu-Sar-ki-sa-a-ni, [190] K. 596, obv. 4, 12, [630] K. 1264, 
obv. 14; am@1mu-[..... ], [630] K. 1264, rv. 5; #mél mu-sar-ki- 
[.... ?], [153] K. 558, rv. 8. 


amél A.BA, or DUPSARRU; #™61 DUPSARROTU: @™la-ba, 


[84] K. 117, obv. 11, rv. 8, 16, [90] K. 594, rv. 15, [127] K. 616, obv. 5, 
[151] K. 652, obv. 7, [153] K. 558, rv. 3, [189] K. 1048, obv. 3, [415] 
Bu. 91-5-9, 157, obv. 5, [429] R™ 69, obv. 12, [434] Bu. 89-4-26, 163, 
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rv. 9, [532] 83-1-18, 15, rv. 1, [557] K. 893, obv. 3, [563] K. 935, rv. 
9, [633] K. 1366, obv. 9, rv. 2, 15, [688] 80-7-19, 21, obv. 10, 15, [697] 
81-2-4, 73, rv. 2, [706] K. 1076, obv. 5, [779] 83-1-18, 90, obv. 13, [872] 
Bu. 89-4-26, 16, obv. 8; ®™61 a-ba-meS, [33] K. 572, obv. 6, [346] 
Bu. 89-4-26, 9, obv. 2, [347] 81-2-4, 52, obv. 10, 11, [386] 83-1-]8, 9, 
obv. 6, [423] 83-1-18, 12, obv. 4, [829] K. 297, obv. 4; améla-ba- 
mes-ni, [739] 81-2-4, 101, obv. 5; #m@l rab a-ba, [307] K. 1078, 
obv. 4; #™é¢l a-ba II-u, [532] 83-1-18, 15, obv. 10; 4m6la-ba 
mati, [211] K. 662, obv. 4, 20, [568] K. 956, rv. 19; @mél a-ba 
6-gal, [114] K. 538, obv. 15, rv. 7, [211] K. 662, obv. 10, [220] K. 1274, 
obv. 1, rv.5; @m¢la-ba biti ili, [724] K. 548, rv. 10; amél dup- 
Sar, [733] 81-2-4, 113, obv. 2; 2m™¢1 dup-Sar-su, [42] K. 14, rv. 12; 
amél dup-Sar biti ili, [476] 83-1-18, 5, obv. 28; amél dup 
[Sar](?), [557] K. 893, rv. 10; @™é¢1 dup-Sar ali, [530] 80-7-19, 40, 
obv. 13; 2™61 dup-Sar-u-tt, [755] 83-1-18, 122, obv. 10; dup- 
Sar-u-te, [629] K. 1263, obv. 11. 

amé] MUTIR PUTI: #™¢! gur-zak, [558] K. 896, rv. 3, [714] K. 1217, 
obv. 6; 8™é61 gur-zak-meS, [85] K. 613, rv. 2; @m™é¢l gur pu-tu, 
[167] K. 582, obv. 20, [226] K. 526, obv. 9, [228] K. 1055, rv. 4, [340] 
Bu. 91-5-9, 183, oby. 13, [339] 83-1-18, 19, rv. 11, [415] Bu. 91-5-9, 
157, rv. 14, [476] 83-1-18, 5, rv. 23, [544] K. 464, obv. 6, [564] K. 937, 
obv. 7, [685] 81-24, 96, rv.3; 2m™él gur pu-tt, [600] K. 1125, obv. 
10; @mél gur-ru pu-tt, [266] K. 79, rv. 20, [275] K. 82, obv. 14, 18, 
[462] K. 1374, rv. 28(?), [792] 83-1-18, 52, rv. 13, [794] 83-1-18, 150, 
rv. 17, [866] 81-24, 93, obv.6; @mé¢l gur pu-ti, [127] K. 616, obv. 
4, [206] K. 539, obv. 7, rv. 1, 9, [306] K. 622, obv. 12, [556] K. 683, 
obv. 11, [860] K. 845, obv. 10; 8m¢! gur pu-te, [99] K. 5466, rv. 17, 
[124] K. 903, obv. 6, [165] K. 497, rv. 8, [243] K. 567, obv. 8, [246] K. 
669, oby. 14, [306] K. 622, obv. 3, (162), [336] K. 644, obv. 13, [408] R™ 
2, 1, obv. 7, [494] 80-7-19, 23, rv. 11, [552] K. 640, obv. 5, rv. 4, [598] 
K. 1123, obv. 3, [610] K. 1142, rv. 8, [638] K. 2908, obv. 6 (152), 
[667] 81-7-27, 30, rv. 3, [742] R™ 2, 462, obv. 5, [760] R™ 2, 7, obv. 4, 
[761] R™ 2, 474, obv.4; 2m™¢18a gur-ru pu-ti, [721] K. 912. rv. 1. 

amé1S ANU; amél JJ-u, [154] K. 653, obv. 15, [424] S. 760, rv. 5, [428] 
83-1-18, 25, rv. 1, [506] K. 678, rv. 4, [623] K. 1212, obv. 3; 2mé1 II-u, 
[207] K. 541, obv. 9, [211] K. 662, rv. 2; 2m¢1 II-u-te, [585] K. 1098, 
rv. 3, [682] K. 608, obv. 13; ame! II-e, [49] K. 1168, rv. 10, [382] 81- 
7-27, 199, obv. 1, 199A, 1, [784] K. 1031, obv. 5; @mél IT-i, [252] K. 
525, obv. 12, [746] 83-1-18, 146, obv.8; 2mélII..... , [787] R= 
55, obv. 6; 2mél TT-u-su, [42] K. 14, rv. 12. 

amé1SALSU: mel [II-su, [140] K. 518, obv. 11, 13, [211] K. 662, rv. 
10, [580] K. 1051, rv. 3; @m61 TII-hu-si, [32] K. 527, rv. 12, [100] K. 
554, obv. 9, [211] K. 662, obv. 4, [342] 79-7-8, 234, rv. 19, [425] Bu. 
91-5-9, 105, obv. 8, [506] K. 678, obv. 7; 2m¢1 III-hu-[si], [568] 
K. 956, rv. 21: 2mé¢! TIT-hu-si-mes, [85] K. 613, obv. 11, [683] Rm 
550, rv. 11; #mé! IIIT-hu-si-ia, [639] K. 8390, obv. 7, [842] 79-7-8 
324, rv. 14, [705] 82-5-22, 109, rv. 4. 
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amél RAKBU: 2mél gis-mar, [607] K. 1134, rv. 2; 2mél gis-mar- 
mes, [374] 82-5-22, 172, obv. 10; 2m6l bél gis-mar-me8, [567] 
K. 946, obv. 13; 2™¢] bél gis-[mar-mes], [567] K. 946, rv. 1; 
amél bél [oig-mar-meS}, [567] K. 946, rv. 3. 

amé1 TAMKARU: @4mél dam-kar, [186] K. 11, rv. 8, [233] K. 7339, 
obv. 8, [532] 83-1-18, 15, obv. 8, [578] K. 1018, rv.8; 2m™¢! dam-kar- 
mes, [196] K. 125, obv. 20, [234] K. 7548, obv. 5, [310] K. 610, obv. 9, 
[458] K. 1122, rv. 5, [529] K. 1252A, obv. 4. 

amé1 RAB KISIR, RAB KISIRUTU: @™¢lrab ki-sir, [173] K. 
686, obv. 4. [275] K. 82, rv. 5, [315] K. 1402, obv. 10, [434] Bu. 89-4-26, 
163, rv. 15, [462] K. 1374, obv. 21, rv. 27, [500] K. 1303, obv. 6, [530] 
80-7-19, 40, obv. 14, [543] K. 176, rv. 15, [582] K. 1093, obv. 4, [639] 
K. 8390, obv. 3, rv. 1; @™¢! rab ki-sir-mes, [138] K. 469, obv. 10, 
rv. 3, [169] K. 997, obv. 13, [342] 79-7-8, 234, obv. 4, [505] 81-2-4, 95, 
obv. 6; [....] sir-mes, [557] K. 893, rv.4; @m¢l rab ki-sir-u- 
tu, [85] K. 613, obv. 9; @™¢l rab ka-sir, [144] K. 194, obv. 3, [571] 
K. 998, obv. 10, [633] K. 1366, obv. 12, [755] 83-1-18, 122, obv. 15, 
[806] Bu. 91-5-9, 85, obv. 2; 8mél rab ka-sar, [273] K. 578, rv. 
3, [274] K. 81, obv. 22; amé! ki-sir, [414] R™ 77, obv. 12, [557] K. 
893, obv. 4; [@™61 rab] ki-sir, [631] K. 1265, obv.2; rab ki-sir, 
[631] K. 1265, obv. 9, 10. 

amé1 RAB MUGU: 4mélrab mu-gu, [154] K. 653, obv. 15; amél 
rab mu-gi, [108] K. 519, rv. 3. 

amé1RAB GAR.SID: 4™élrab gar-sid-me8, [633] K. 1366, obv. 
ll, rv.4; 4™¢lrab gar-Sid sa ékalli, [263] K. 825, rv. 4, 5. 

amé] NUN.MES (RUBOTU?): 4mel nun-mes, [468] R™ 217, 
rv. 6. 

amé1$U.I, GALLABU: 4mé! gu-i-su, (?) [15] K. 1197, rv. 6, [439] K. 
432, obv.6; 2mél Su-u-i(?), [183] K. 113, rv. 1; 2mé@lsu-[  ], [488] 
K. 177, rv. 10. 

amél1 RAKSU: amélrak-su, [709] 80-7-19, rv.15; 2m™¢l rak-su-mes, 
[64] K. 550, obv. 9, [154] K. 653, obv. 14, [242] K. 11148, obv. 12; 
amél rak-su-ti, [304] K. 533, obv.9; @mé6l rak-Su-te, [709] 80-7- 
19, 67, obv. 7; #™6l sab-meS-ia ra-ki-su-te, [482] 82-5-22, 104, 
obv. 10; 4m6l rab rak-si, [414] R™ 77, obv. 6. 

amé1SAKNU: @mél gar-nu, [414] R™ 77, obv. 10, [630] K. 1264, obv. 
13, [524] K. 588, obv. 12, [639] K. 8390, obv. 6, [763] 81-24, 126, obv. 
6, [871] 82-5-22, 114, obv. 9; amél gar-ni, [414] R™ 77, obv. 19; 
amél gar-nu-mes, [374] 82-5-22, 172, obv. 8, [557] K. 893, rv. 5; 
amél gar-nu-mes-su-nu, [138] K. 469, rv. 13; 4mé6l gar-nu-te, 
[380] R™ 2, 3, obv.5; 2mél gar-nu-u-tu, [533] 83-1-18, 44, rv. 8; 
amél gar-mat (=8a-kin), [60] K. 487, obv. 9, [307] K. 1078, obv. 
2, 6, [339] 83-1-18, 19, rv. 5, [442] K. 543, rv. 16, [473] 81-2-4, 65, obv. 
1, 4, 13, rv. 8, 14, 19, [611] K. 1143, rv. 11; 2m™¢! Sak-nu, [238] K. 
1107, rv. 8, [270] K. 1089, obv. 6, [419] 83-1-18, 24, obv. 9, 11, [542] 
K. 114, obv. 14, rv. 3, [863] K. 1196, rv. 6; amé¢! Sak-ni, [524] K. 588, 
rv. 7, [567] K. 946, obv. 12, [638] K. 2908, obv. 14; 2m¢1 §a-ak-ni, 
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[833] K. 982, rv. 7; #m@l 8ak-na, [846] K. 673, obv. 13; #m¢l Sak- 
ni-ku-nu, [287] K. 94, rv.3; @mél §ak-ni-Su-nu, [610] K. 1142, 
obv. 10; 2™6! 8a-kan-Su-nu, [610] K. 1142, obv.5; @mél gar-su- 
nu, [537] K. 8535, obv. 8; 2m¢! gar-man(?)-mes [=Sakin-Sarri- 
mes ?], [155] K. 1235, obv. 4, 7. 

amél AB.BA: 2mél ab-ba-mes, [91] K. 620, obv. 13, [256] K. 1202, 
obv. 6, [287] K. 94, obv. 12, [289] K. 312, obv. 2, [293] K. 1054, obv. 3, 
[295] K. 1139, obv. 2, [296] K. 1162, obv. 2, [297] K. 1271, obv. 2, [377] 
83-1-18, 43, obv. 16, [459] K. 1141, obv. 6, [517] 82-5-22, 91, obv. 8, 
[518] 83-1-18, 27, obv. 3. 

amél1A $0; améla-zu, [274] K. 81, obv. 6, [341] 82-5-22, 174, obv. 13, 
[465] K. 8509, rv.8, 11; 2m™6¢l a-zu-me3, [33] K. 572, obv. 8, [157] K. 
504, obv. 5. 

amé1 BAL ALI: @mélen 6r, [645] R™ 2, 464, obv. 5, 13, [317] K. 5291, 
obv. 4, [590] K. 111, obv.5; @mélen-mes er Ha-lu-li-e, [262] K. 
607, obv. 12; #™¢! en er-meS, [88] K. 507, obv. 13, [342] 79-7-8, 
234, rv. 21, [526] K. 628, obv. 3; 2™¢len er-mes-ni, [136] K. 631, 
obv. 5; ----en er-meS-ni, [784] K. 1031, obv. 16. 

amé1 BEL PAHATI, «mel PAHATIT: @mélen-nam, [32] K.527,obv. 
11, [43] K. 122, obv. 13, [59] K. 1041, obv. 7, [71] K. 1113 + K. 1229, 
obv. 12, [89] K. 515, obv. 11, rv. 2, 10, [95] K. 1151, rv. 4, [102] K. 657, 
obv. 10, [112] K. 485, obv. 15, [129] K. 5458, rv. 9, [140] K. 518, obv. 7, 
rv. 1, 6, [151] K. 652, obv. 10, [179] K. 664, obv. 6, [190] K. 596, rv. 7, 
[197] K. 181, rv. 5, [198] K. 5464, rv. 1, [206] K. 539, rv. 8, [208] K. 
617, obv. 7, [220] K. 1274, obv. 9, [266] K. 79, obv. 19, [311] K. 630, 
obv. 6, 8, [339] 83-1-18, 19, obv. 7, rv. 5, 18, [380] R™ 2, 3, obv. 6, 13, 
[381] 81-2-4, 55, obv. 9, 11, [409] R™ 2, 2, obv. 9, 10, [415] Bu. 91-5-9, 
157, obv. 11, [421] 83-1-18, 6, obv. 12, [424] S. 760, obv. 9, [444] 
K. 645, obv. 6, [462] K. 1374, obv. 21, rv. 27, [486] K. 8375, obv. 4, 7, 
rv. 3, 9, 10, 15, [532] 83-1-18, 15, obv. 10, [543] K. 176, rv. 5, 6, [547] 
K. 587, rv. 8, [548] K. 593, obv. 8, [558] K. 896, rv. 4, 5, 7, 8, [564] 
K. 937, obv. 2, [615] K. 1153, obv. 5, [626] K. 1233, rv. 3, [633] K. 1366, 
rv. 3(?), 5, 27, [646] 79-7-8, 292, obv. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, [754] K. 5457, 
obv. 5, 11, 12, [769] K. 1042, rv. 2, [771] 83-1-18, 49, rv. 7, [790] S. 
1392, obv. 5, [803] K. 13090, obv. 1, [830] K. 1376, obv. 1, [845] K. 
671, obv. 16, [846] K. 673, rv. 18, 21, [849] K. 580, rv. 5; @mélen- 
na[m], [49] K. 1168, rv. 6; 4mé¢len-[nam], [131] K. 625, obv. 7; 
[205] K. 537, rv.3; @m™¢l en-nam-meS, [197] K. 181, obv. 11, [381] 
81-2-4, 55, rv. 7, [444] K. 645, obv. 4, [506] K. 678, obv. 11, [646] 79- 
7-8, 292, obv. 5, 12, 14; #mél en-nam-mes8-te, [197] K. 181, obv. 
13, [198] K. 5464, obv. 16; 2mé¢! en-nam-mes-te-e-8u, [198] K. 5464, 
oby. 14; @m™é6l en-nam-mes-8u, [197] K. 181, obv. 11; en-nam, 
[189] K. 1048, obv. 9, [221] K. 175, rv. 11; #™¢! nam, [190] K. 596, 
obv. 25, rv. 11, [671] K. 78, rv. 5, [839] 83-1-18, 21, rv. 15; 2mé¢1 nam- 
mes, [148] K. 1907, rv. 1, [409] Rm 2, 2, obv. 15, [415] Bu. 91-5-9 
157, obv. 9, [464] K. 1519, rv. 3, [506] K. 678, obv. 12, [543] K. 176, 
obv. 12; 2mél en-nam II-u, [424] S. 760, obv. 10. 
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amé1 DAGIL ISSURATE: 4mél da-gil musén-meé, [33] K. 572, 
obv. 9, [410] R™ 2, 4, obv. 6, 12. 

amé!] DATALU: amél da-a-a-lu, [530] 80-7-19, 40, obv. 12; @mé! da- 
a-a-li, [52] K. 80, rv. 3, 6, [309] K. 1021, obv. 6, [424] S. 760, obv. 7, 
[444] K. 645, rv. 4, [509] 81-2-4, 123, obv. 13; 4m6! da-a-a-li-ka, 
[148] K. 1907, obv. 3; 2mé! da-ia-a-li, [544] K. 464, obv. 17; (amel? 
da-a-a-la, [618] K. 1169, obv. 15; m6! da-a-a-li-ia, [769] K. 
1042, obv. 4; ®™élrab da-a-a-lu, [530] 80-7-19, 40, obv. 12; 
amél rab da-a-a-li, [573] K. 1003, obv. 9,13; ®™6l rab da-a-a- 
li-ia, [547] K. 587, rv. 6. 

amé1 MUTTAGGISU: 4méltin, [102] K. 657, obv. 4; 2™¢l tin- 
mes, [253] K. 1175 + 1207, obv. 4, 11; 4mé¢! tin-meS-ni-ia, 
[253] K. 1175 + 1207, obv. 7; 4™@lrab tin-mes, [389] S. 1034, 
rv. 3. 

amé] DATANU: @mél di-tar, [403] Bu. 91-5-9, 210, obv. 14; @m¢! da- 
a-a-nu, [340] Bu. 91-5-9, 183, rv. 16, 20. 

amé]1 ZAMMERU: 4m! Jul, [473] 81-244, 65, obv. 10; @™¢! lul-mes, 
[210] K. 647, obv. 3, [408] R™ 2, 1, rv. 15, 22, 30, [599] K. 1124, rv. 5; 
amél]y)-mes-su-nu, [599] K. 1124, obv. 9. 

amé] HAZANU (LAPUTTU?2), amél HAZANOTU: ®mél nu- 
banda, [505] 81-2-4, 95, obv. 7; 2m6] ha-za-nu, [150] K. 598, obv. 
3, [366] 82-5-22, 96, obv, 10, 16, [419] 83-1-18, 24, obv. 5, [445] K. 724, 
rv. 1, [493] 83-1-18, 13, rv. 15, [551] K. 634, obv. 3, [573] K. 1003, obv. 
9, [710] 81-2-4, 87, obv. 6, [812] 82-5-22, 93, obv. 3; 2™6l ha-za-nu 
8a biti ilu Nabu, [65] K. 629, obv. 12; ®mé@! ha-za-ni, [251] 
K. 506, obv. 5, [473] 81-24, 65, obv. 9; @2™61 ha-za-nu-ti, [473] 
81-2-4, 65, obv.6; 4mé1 ha-za-na-te, [91] K. 620, obv. 12; 2m¢! ha- 
za ...(?), [528] K. 1065, obv. 10. 

amé1 MUTIR TEME: 4#™¢lmu-tir te-e-mu, [336] K. 644, obv. 4; 
amélmu-tir....... (?), [265] K. 13100, obv. 5. 

amél1 NANGARU: #mél nagar-mes, [87] K. 466, obv. 6, rv. 7, [95] 
K. 1151, rv. 10; 4m¢] nagar-mes-Su-nu, [475] 83-1-18, 3, obv. 10; 
amél nagar, [476] 83-1-18, 5, obv. 21. 

amél1 NASTKU: amél na-sik, [608] K. 1136, rv. 7; #™¢l na-sik-ku, 
[504] K. 1176, obv. 10; #m¢! na-si-ku, [280] K. 10, obv. 14, [520] K. 
680, obv. 4, 14, rv. 16, [774] Bu. 89-4-26, 162, obv. 13; #mé!l na-si- 
k[u], [451] K. 924, rv. 10; @m¢1 na-si-ka-a-ti, [280] K. 10, obv. 19, 
[831] K. 470, rv.5; @m™6¢1 na-si-ka-[a-ti], [622] K. 1210, rv. 4; amél 
na-si...., [210] K. 647, obv. 19. 

amé]1 NAPPAHU: 4mél simug 6kalli, [502] K. 661, rv. 2; amél 
simug burdasi, [566] K. 942, obv. 18; 8™¢! murub (for simug) 
hurdasi, [551] K. 634, rv. 7, [812] 82-5-22, 93, rv. 9, [847] 83-1-18, 
115, obv. 3. 

amél1 PAHARU: amél duk ka-bur, [403] Bu. 91-5-9, 210, obv. 5, 7; 
amél pa-bi-ru, (?) [166] K. 505, obv. 3. 

amé1 PIRHINU: 4mé! pir-hi-nu, [90] K. 594, rv. 14, [533] 83-1-18, 
44, obv. 3; 2mél pir-hi-ni, [167] K. 582, rv. 17. 
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amé1 RAB ALANI: @mélrab er, [424] S. 760, rv. 3; 86] rab er- 
mes, [784] K. 1031, obv. 15; 2™¢l rab er-meS-te, [633] K. 1366, 
rv. 15, [778] 81-24, 75, rv. 10: 2m¢l rab-mes gaél-me8, [253] K. 
1175 + 1207, obv. 5, 13; amél rab er-meS-Su, [252] K. 525, obv. 8; 
amélrab er-meS-Su-nu, [424] S. 760, rv. 5; @mé6lrab er-mes 
ha-a-meS, [767] 83-1-18, 75, rv. 1; 2™¢lrab er-mes mu-bu, 
[506] K. 678, rv. 5. 

amé1 RABUTE: «él gal-me§, [43] K. 122, obv. 7, 11, [126] K. 609, 
obv. 6, rv. 3, [174] K. 619, rv. 11, 14, [284] K. 599, obv. 8, 12, [327] K. 
517, rv. 2, [328] K. 638, oby. 9, [441] K. 534, obv. 5, [451] K. 924, obv. 
17, [460] K. 1250, obv. 3, [467] S. 456, obv. 6, [482] 82-5-22, 104, obv. 
13, [523] K. 585, rv. 1,[532] 83-1-18, 15, rv. 7, [546] K. 557, obv. 6, [598] 
K. 1123, obv. 4, [633] K. 1366, obv. 16, [714] K. 1217, obv. 8, [804] K. 
544, rv. 8, [867] 81-2-4, 94, rv. 7; 2mél gal-meS-te, [639] K. 8390, 
rv. 11; 2mél gal-[mes](?), [117] K. 991, rv. 7; 2m¢! gal-gal-mes, 
[467] S. 456, rv. 14; @mél gal-meS-Su, [197] K. 181, obv. 28, rv. 12, 
[281] K. 13, rv. 7, [284] K. 599, obv. 12, [515] K. 621, rv. 7. 

amé] RAB BITI, »™¢1 BEL BITT, 2mél BITI: amél gal-6, [197] 
K. 181, rv. 27, [242] K. 11148, rv. 13, [243] K. 567, rv. 10, [281] K. 13, 
rv. 19, [414] R™ 77, rv. 3, [415] Bu. 91-5-9, 157, obv. 3, [579] K. 1043, 
obv. 8, [610] K. 1142, obv. 13, [746] 83-1-18, 146, obv. 8, [784] K. 1031, 
obv. 10; 2™mé¢l gal-6-Su, [228] K. 1055, rv.14; @mé6! gal-mes Sa 
biti, [67] K. 1050, rv. 1; 4m6! biti, [3827] K. 517, rv. 2; rab sa 
bit-mes =rab bitani(?), [221] K. 175, rv. 12. 

amé1 RAB EKALLI or RAB MATI: 2™¢! gal-6-gal, [99] K. 5466, 
rv. 11, [160] K. 1243, obv. 14, [512] K. 858, obv. 2; 2mé¢! gal-6-g[al](?), 
[774] Bu. 88-4-26, 162, rv. 13; 2™¢l rab mati (gal-kur), [512] K. 
858, obv.7;.... gal-6-gal, [99| K. 5466, obv. 9. 

amé1 KALLU: amél kal-lu-u, [275] K. 82, obv. 9, rv. 11, 16; amél 
kal-li-i, [434] Bu. 89-4-26, 163, rv. 16; @™¢lrab kal-li-e, [414] 
R™ 77, obv. 6; 2m™@l gal-la, [266] K. 79, rv. 2, 11, [805] S. 267, obv. 
10; 2mél ka-al-la-a, [852] K. 479, rv. 4; 2m¢l maré kal-lu-te, 
[563] K. 935, rv. 4; 2m¢1 kal-me8, [3] K. 492, obv. 11; 4mél kal- 
mes-te, [232] K. 1059, obv. 7. 

amé1 KALU: amélrab ka-li-i, [419] 83-1-18, 24, rv. 18; 2m¢l ug-ku, 
[493] 88-1-18, 13, rv. 10, [361] 81-2-4, 58, rv. 9. 

amé1US.KATI: #mél us ka-ti, [90] K. 594, obv. 10. 

amé1SA ELI BABI, «™¢1 RAB ABULLE: «mél ga mub ka, 
[277] K. 1066, rv. 7; @mé1 gal ké&-gal-mes, [493] 83-1-18, rv. 
17. 

amé}§A PANI EKALLI: 4mélga Si 6kalli, [90] K. 594, obv. 11, 
ry. 4, 8, [287] K. 94, rv. 5, [328] K. 638, obv. 9, [329] K. 8383, obv. 10, 
(568] K. 956, rv. 17, [725] K. 12989, obv. 5, [733] 81-2-4, 113, obv. 4; 
amélgq §i biti, [875] Bu. 89-4-26, 71, obv. 8: 2m¢1 8a 8i ékalli- 
meS, [377] 83-1-18, 43, obv. 14; #m¢lSa pa-ni ékalli, [202] K. 
83, rv. 1, [270] K. 1089, obv.5; 2™¢18a pa-an 6-gal[l], [521] 83- 
1-18, 4, rv. 8. 
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amé1 SA KU: amélgag, [1] K. 167, obv. 11, [158] K. 530, obv. 4, [190] 
K. 596, obv. 10, [220] K. 1274, rv. 8, [261] K. 563, rv. 1, [267] K. 
462, rv. 12, [322] K. 663, obv. 11, [343] 83-1-18, 18, obv. 9, [434] Bu. 
89-4-26, 163, rv. 21, [448] K. 826, obv. 3, [527] K. 830, rv. 13, [565] K. 
941, rv. 7, [623] K. 1212, obv. 2, [633] K. 1366, obv. 6, [638] K. 2908, 
obv. 4, rv. 4, [746] 83-1-18, 146, rv. 4, [841] K. 4757, obv. 7; 2™6l sag- 
ia, [3804] K. 533, rv. 5, 7, [539] K.17, rv. 13; 2mé¢l sag-Su, [473] 81- 
2-4, 65, obv. 6, [547] K. 587, rv. 10, 2m6¢1 sag-me8, [84] K. 117, obv. 
7, [144] K. 194, obv. 5, 11, [336] K. 644, obv. 8, [532] 83-1-18, 15, 
obv. 4, [779] 83-1-18, 90, obv. 8; 2™¢1 sag-meS-ia, [138] K. 469, 
obv. 7, rv. 1; @2m™é¢l sag-mes-Su, [473] 81-2-4, 65, obv. 7; 2m6l sag- 
me8-ni, [822] K. 663, obv. 4, 12; 2m™¢1 sag 8a Sarri, [493] 83-1 
-18, 13, rv. 8; 4m¢l sag Sarri, [556] K. 683, rv. 17; 4m61 Sa-ku, 
[276] ‘K. 154, rv. 10, [326] K. 1249, obv. 8, [827] K 517, rv. 11, 
[340] Bu. 91-5-9, 183, obv. 23, rv. 12, [418] S. 1028, obv. 3, [542] 
K. 114, obv. 12, [853] K. 905, obv. 13; amé! Sa-ku-mes, [340] Bu. 
91-5-9, 183, rv. 4; amél §Sa-ku-u-ti, [238] K. 1107, obv. 9. 

ZIKRIT EKALLI: sal 6-gal, [99] K. 5466, obv. 8, [232] K. 1059, 
obv. 6, [233] K. 7339, obv. 6, [437] K. 168, obv. 9, 13, [568] K. 956, 
obv. 16, rv. 9, [633] K. 1366, obv. 16. 

KALLATU: s4!kél-la-ti, [263] K. 825, obv. 6; s4l ka-al-la-a 
te, [494] 80-7-19, 23, rv. 2. 

amél PIKITTU: 4mél pi-kit-ti, [12] K. 666, obv. 6; 2m¢! pi-ki-ta- 
te, [779] 83-1-18, 90, obv. 9; #mél bél pi-kit-te-ka-a, [573] K. 
1003, obv. 7; 2™@l bél pi-kit-ta-te-ia, [573] K. 1003, obv. 10; 
amél hé] pi-kit-ta-a-te, [476] 83-1-18, 5, rv. 14; amé! bél pi- 
kit-ta-a-a-te-mes, [778] 81-2-4, 75, obv. 13; bél pi-k{it]-ti, 
[608] K. 1136, rv. 9; pi-kit-te, [658] 83-1-18, 81, obv. 9, [178] K. 
482, rv. 1, [586] K. 1102, obv. 4; pi-kit-ti, [9] K. 618, obv. 6, [5] K. 
583, obv. 10, [7] K. 601, obv. 4, [304] K. 583, obv. 7; pi-ki-te, [178] 
K. 482, obv. 8; pi-kid-di, [724] K. 548, rv. 9. 

amé1 SA BITHALLATI: 4™é! bit-hal, [309] K. 1021, rv. 7; amél 
8a bit-hal-la-ti, [138] K. 469, rv. 22; amél sa bit-hal-mes, 
[159] K. 1025, obv. 4, [546] K. 557, obv. 7, 14, [174] K. 619, obv. 21, 25; 
amél gq bit-ha{l-mes], [567] K. 946, obv. 15; 2mél 8a eli biti 
Sa bit-hal-[me§S], [577] K. 1010, obv. 6. 

amé1AGROTU: ame! ku-mal, [82] K. 620, rv. 9; @™¢lag-ru-tu, 
[210] K. 647, obv. 9. 

amél ARTTU: Sa ¢isa-ri-te 4! Mar-bu-ha-a-a, [251] K. 506, rv. 1. 

amél AS,KAK(?)A.A.TT, [385] R™ 2, 6, rv. 11. 

amél AS.SE, [814] 81-7-27, 34, rv. 7. 

amé! f}, BAR Sa il Sama8, [262] K. 607, rv. 11. 

amél TP,.TU.GU.TU.RA, [251] K. 506, rv. 9. 

amé] UMMANU: 4mélum-ma-nu, [172] K. 1052, obv. 5, [336] K. 
644, obv. 8; 2™¢lum-[ma-nu], [172] K. 1052, rv. 1; @m™é¢l um- 
me-a, [566] K. 942, rv. 4; 2m¢l um-ma-ni, [452] K. 943, obv. 10, 
[629] K. 1263, obv. 19, [867] 81-2-4, 94, obv. 3. 
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amé] ARAMU: 4méla-ra-mu, [542] K. 114, obv. 15, [747] K. 923, obv. 
4,6; améla-ra-mi-Su, [542] K. 114, rv. 8. 

amé] URASU: @mél u-ra-si, [91] K. 620, obv. 13, rv. 2, [476] 83-1-18, 
5, rv. 20, [464] K. 1519, obv. 18; @m¢! u-ra-si-e, [119] K. 499, rv. 
13; @m6l y-ra-su-tu, [209] K. 636, rv. 1; #2™¢l rab u-ra-sa-ni, 
[823] K. 6005, obv. 5. 

amé1®RIB BITI, NIRIB BITI: #™¢! ta biti, [475] 83-1-18, 3, 
obv. 7, [496] K. 474, obv. 14; 261 t4 biti Sa biti ili, [560] K. 906, 
rv. 2; amél¢q biti Sa il Sami, [468] R™ 217, obv. 7; 2™¢l ta 
biti 8a il Ninip, [493] 83-1-18, 13, obv. 12; 2m¢lta biti a il 
Asur, [539] K. 17, rv. 14, [560] K. 906, rv. 2; #m™¢1ta-mes biti Sa 
Dur-ilu, [401] 83-1-18, 30, obv.3;..... ta biti mes, [748] 
K. 5474, obv. 5; *m@lsa pani ni-ri-bi, [875] Bu. 894-26, 71, 
obv. 7. 

amé1§A BITI KUDINI: ®mél ga bit ku-din, [245] K. 513, obv. 4, 
13, rv. 1, [312] K. 689, rv. 9. 

amél EN.GUR.A.NI, [387] S. 1045, rv. 8. 

amé61 UDRI, UDROTI, BEL UDRI: 4™él ud-ru, [309] K. 1021, 
rv. 4; 2mé61bé] ud-ri, [444] K. 645, obv. 138; nisé ud-ru-u-ti, 
[121] K. 468, obv. 9, 10; #™¢ls4bé6 ud-ru-ti, [506] K. 678, rv. 
16, 17. 

amé6!1GAR.NA.I (error for gar-ni=8akni ?), [430] R™ 72, obv. 2. 

amé1GUGALLU (or ASARIDU?): 4mé¢ltig-gal, [562] K. 927, 
obv. 7. 

amé!1 GUR.RU.TU, [752] R™ 48, rv. 19. 

amél ZTLLIRU: *#mé!zi-il-li-ru, [281] K. 13, obv. 11. 

amél ZA .ZAK.KU, [464] K. 1519, rv. 4. 

amé1 ZOKU: amél zu-ku Sa 6kalli, [304] K. 533, obv. 6. 

amél HU.KAK: 2mé!l hu-kak-me§8, [212] K. 679, obv. 18. 

amé] HIALU: amél hj-ia-lu, [272] K.4736,rv.3; 2™¢l ha-a-lu . . 
[849] K. 580, obv. 4, rv.4?; #m6l hi-ia-a-lu, [520] K. 680, obv. 7; 
amél hi-a-lu, [804] K. 544, rv. 15; amél hi-’-a-lu, [412] 48-7-20, 
115, obv. 18, 21; #™6! hi-’-la-a-nu, [269] K. 528, obv. 8; 2mél bi- 
ia-la-ni, [280] K. 10, obv. 22. 

sal HARIMTU: *4! kar-kit, [289] K. 312, obv. 8; 82! ha-ri-ma-te, 
[509] 81-2-4, 123, obv. 11. 

amé] KTZU; amél kj-zu-u-mes, [542] K. 114, obv. 14. 

amé! KU.ZI.ZI.IK.TU, [620] K. 1201, rv. 16. 

amé! KT.ZU(?)BI.E, [346] Bu. 89-4-26, 9, rv. 6. 

amél KAR.RA.NI, [103] K. 1189, obv. 9. 

amé! KAR.KA.TIN, [322] K. 663, obv. 9. 

amél KALLAPANU: 4mélkal-la-pa-ni, [526] K. 626, rv. 1. 

amé1 KITKUTU (=KITKITTU?2): 4™¢lmar ki-it-ku-te-6, [414] 
R™ 77, obv. 11. 

amé1 MAKTU, 2m¢1 MAKTOTU: 4mél ma-ak-tu, [343] 83-1-18, 18, 
rv.3; amé] ma-ak-tt, [434] Bu. 89-4-26, 163, obv. 20; amél ma- 
ak-ta-t, [792] 83-1-18, 52, rv. 7, [794] 83-1-18, 150, rv. 12; amél 
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ma-ak-tt-tu, [343] 83-1-18, 18, obv. 13; 261 ma-ak-tt-te, [140] 
K. 518, obv. 6, rv. 5; 2m¢! ma-ak-tt-u-te, [434] Bu. 89-4-26, 163, 
obv. 17, rv. 19 

amé! MA.LA.ZIZ(?), [701] S. 1338, rv. 1. 

amé1 MAR EKALLI: mar 6kalli, [512] K. 858, obv. 5, 6, 14. 

amé! MUBU: ®mélmu-bu-u, [467] S. 456, obv. 24; 2186 mu-bu, 
[506] K. 678, obv. 16 (cf. #mél rab alani mu-bu, [506] K. 678, rv. 5). 

amé] NAKISU: 4mél na-ki-su-te, [484] 81-7-27, 33, obv. 11. 

amé!SAKLU: 4mélsa-ak-lu, [437] K. 168, rv. 15; 4m6! sak-lu-te, 
[325] K. 571, obv. 10, 13, 16. 

amé]SU.HI.IN.TU.SU, [564] K. 937, obv. 16. 

amé] PARITU: amél pa-ri-tu, [812] 82-5-22, 93, rv. 16. 

amél PARSAMU: 461 par-su-mu, [3] K. 492, rv. 3; @m¢! par-su- 
me, [9] K. 618, obv. 15; 2mé! par-8a-mu-ti, [168] K. 630, rv. 15; 
amél par-Sa-mu-te, [2] K. 183, obv. 16. 

amé1 KASTI: amél gis-ban-me8, [267] K. 462, obv. 14, rv. 13, [754] 
K. 5457, obv. 10, 28; nisé ban, [617] K. 1167, obv. 10; nisé gis- 
ban, [617] K. 1167, rv. 3. 

amél] KADO;: amél ka-di-e, [462] K. 1374, obv. 10. 

amé1 KADISTU: 4mél gig, [447] K. 821, rv. 13. 

amé1 RAB ARDANI: 4m™é¢lrab nitag-mes, [533] 83-1-18, 44, rv. 1, 
12, 14, [633] K. 1366, rv. 15. 

amé1 RAB TANIBU: 4mélrab ta-ni-be, [114] K. 538, rv. 1, [876] 
Bu. 91-5-9, 144, obv. 12, rv. 4. 

amé] RAB BIRTI: 4™6¢l rab bir-ti, [422] R™ 215, obv. 8. 

amé1§U.GAB.A.MES, [755] 83-1-18, 122, obv. 16; #™¢l rab &a 
amél §u-gab-a-me8, [755] 83-1-18, 122, obv. 6. 

amél RAB.BIR, [221] K. 175, obv. 12. 

amél RASO(?): amél ra-s8a-ni, [418] S. 1028, rv.6; 2m6l ra-Sa-a-ni, 
[518] 83-1-18, 27, rv. 7. 

amé1 RAB PILKANU: 2™¢l rab pil-ka-ni, [91] K. 620, obv. 14, rv. 
4; rab pil-Ra-ni, [512] K. 858, obv. 4. 

amél RADIANU, [102] K. 657, obv. 9, rv. 11. 

amé] RIDO: amél rj-di-ia, [866] 81-2-4, 93, obv. 11, rv. 8; amél rj- 
di-ia-a-mes. [866] 81-2-4, 93, obv. 10; amélri-di- ... , ibid, 
obv. 13. 

amé1SHBU, SIBOUTU: 4mel si-bu-u, [790] S. 1392, rv. 4; amél 3j- 
bu-tu, [202] K. 83, rv. 15, [210] K. 647, obv. 2, [576] K. 1009, obv. 2, 
rv. 9, [753] 82-5-2, 111, obv. 6. 

amél] STHLU (SI’LU?): 4mél gi-ih-lu, [154] K. 653, rv. 8. 

amé1SAMALLO: ame! gagan-lal-mes8, [65] K. 629, rv. 6. 

amé1§A SA GA TE, [167] K. 582, obv. 17. 

amélS7MU: amél Sam-me8, [99] K. 5466, rv. 12; tur-mes Sam- 
mes, [99] K. 5466, rv. 10; 2mél1mesS Sam-meS, [99] K. 5466, 
obv. 11. 

amé1§A SAPTI, or ZIKNI(?): amé! a sa-mes, [144] K. 194, 
obv. 11 
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amé1SARNUPPU: ®mél ga-4r-nu-up-pu, [281] K. 13, rv. 12, 15, 18. 

amé1SATAMMU: 2m™¢l§a-tam, [412] 48-7-20, 115, obv. 15, [487] K. 
168, obv. 6, 24, [476] 83-1-18, 5, obv. 28, rv. 9, 13; 2m615a-tam- 
me3, [437] K. 168, rv. 8; #261 §4-tam-u-ti, [437] K. 168, rv. 15. 

amé1 TARGUMANU: #™él tar-gu-ma-nu, [387] S. 1045, rv. 5. 

amé1 TARBIANU: #™¢! tar-bi-a-ni, [127] K. 616, rv. 4. 

amél TIK.EN.NA: ®#mé6ltik-en-na, [327] K. 517, obv. 2, [328] K. 638, 
obv. 2, [844] 83-1-18, 28, obv. 2, [438] K. 177, rv. 11, [447] K. 821, 
obv. 8, [540] K. 87, obv. 11, [542] K. 114. obv. 11; 2m6! tik-en-na- 
mes, [540] K. 87, obv. 4. 











GEOGRAPHICAL LIST TO R. F. HARPER’S “ASSYRIAN 
AND BABYLONIAN LETTERS,” VOLS. I-VITI. 


By O. A. Torrteen, 


The University of Chicago. 


The following list of references was prepared for my Geog- 
raphy of the Cuneiform Inscriptions, which will be published 
this summer. 

The references are complete with the exception of a few muti- 
lated names, of which only a few restorations have been made. 

The importance of the letter literature for Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian geography can hardly be overestimated. Quite frequently 
these letters furnish us the correct reading of names, incorrectly 
or ideographically written in the historical inscriptions. More 
often exact identifications of the localities are possible by means 
of these letters—this applies especially to the cities of Zamua 
and southern Nairi, the KaSiari district, and the cities of Assyria 
itself. The inscriptional Kaldea is no longer the equivalent of 
Babylonia or Kardunia8, but is, with all its bitati, only a narrow 
strip of land on the border of "*' Marratim. 

Several new geographical names, especially in Urartu and 
Manna, are offered us in the Letters. 

The existence of the land of Kasi, the old kingdom of Kassi 
of the Amarna letters, located in Mesopotamia on the lower Balix, 
is placed beyond doubt by these letters, and is perhaps the most 
important fact, from a historical point of view, for those who are 
interested in the history of Ancient Assyria and Mesopotamia, 
especially in the Amarna period. 

Further comment on these names must at present be reserved 
for my forthcoming work. 


mat AI: [107] K. 4304, obv. 8, [159] K, 1025, obv. 7, [434] Bu. 89-4-26, 
163, obv. 10, 21, [556] K. 683, obv. 21, [638] K. 2908, obv. 6, [713] R™ 
59, obv. 5; amél mat Aj, [128] K. 650, obv. 5, [173] K. 619, rv. 12. 

al A.BA.ATI: [509] 81-2-4, 123, obv. 7; #mél Ab-ai, [211] K. 662, rv. 2; 
mat Ab-b[u-], [642] K. 12046, obv. 5. 

al AB.DU.DI: [158] K. 530, obv. 7. 

al A.BA.ALI: [424] Sm. 760, obv. 13; 4! mat Ab-ili, [413] Bu. 91-5-9, 
12, rv. 11. 
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mat A.BI.EL.TU: [716] K. 31, rv. 3; ™4t A-bi-el-ti, [716] K. 31, 
_ Obv. 27. 

nar A.BA.NI: [781] K. 823, rv. 5. 

al1Q.BA.SI.E: [433] 79-7-8, 138, obv. 5, [626] K. 1233, rv. 7. 

mét E.BIR.NARI: [706] K. 1076, rv. 3. 

al MA.DAK.TU: [281] K. 13, obv. 23, [285] K. 1926, rv. 11,12; #! Ma- 
dak-ti, [281] K. 13, obv. 7. 

al A.DI.A: [683] R™ 550, rv. 6. 

al A.DI.I[N.NU]: [500] K. 1303, obv. 6. 

a1A.DA.RA.HI.TI: [771] 81-1-18, 49, obv. 8. 

al E.ZI.AD: [424] Sm. 769, rv. 1. 

mat].ZAL.LI: [644] R™ 2, 461, obv. 5. 

a1 A.ZA.RI: [635] K. 1516, rv. 8. 

mat 0,KA.AT: [145] K. 910, obv. 4, [198] K. 5464, rv. 12, 15, [380] R™ 2, 
3, rv. 1, [444] K. 645, obv. 8, [619] K. 1182, obv. 9; ™&t U-ka-ai, 
[409] R™ 2, 2, obv. 10; ™4t Uk-ka-ai, [197] K. 181, obv. 8, 20. 

amé] (K.KA.AT: [101] K. 561, obv. 7, 14, 17, rv. 1, 19, [104] K. 1195, 
obv. 5; mat U'-ka-ai, [490] K. 746, obv. 3. 

mat AK KADki:; [9] K. 618, rv.5; [46] K. 939a, obv. 13, 19, 22, [50] K. 
1242, rv. 2, [149] K. 540, obv. 9, [223] K. 112, obv. 13, [266] K. 79, obv. 
10, [269] K. 528, rv. 9, [358] R™ 76, obv. 8, [437] K. 168, rv. 9, 19, [444] 
K. 645, obv. 4, [474] 81-2-4, 67, obv. 7, [518] 83-1-18, 27, rv. 8, [539] 
K. 17, obv. 17, rv. 24, [540] K. 87, rv. 3, [542] K. 114, rv. 23, [622] K. 
1210, rv. 4, [716] K. 31, obv. 7, rv. 7, [760] R™ 2, 7, obv. 6, [815] 48-7- 
20, 116, rv. 11, 15, [841] K. 4757, rv. 19; ™4t Ak-ka-di-i, [7] K. 601, 
obv. 16, rv. 8, [435] Bu. 89-4-26, 161, rv. 10. 

al AK.KAD: [337] D. T. 98, obv. 6, 8, [746] 83-1-18, 146, obv. 5, 7, 10, 
13, rv. 4; #1 Ak-kad-e, [629] K. 1263, obv. 10; 2! Ak-ka-di, [46] 
K. 939a, obv. 8, 11, [594] K. 1118, rv. 2. 

alW®KALLATE>!: [99] K. 5466, rv. 59. 

al A.KI.MA.DI.E: [328] K. 688, rv. 21. 

nar T.KA.RU: [705] 82-5-22, 109, rv. 10. 

al AK.TA.LA: [685] 81-2-4, 96, rv. 5. 

mat J .LI.AI: [619] K. 1182, obv. 9. 

nar U.LA.AI: [281] K. 13, obv. 9. 

mat AT,.ZI: [444] K. 645, obv. 10. 

al EL.IZ: [101] K. 561, obv. 19. 

al EL.IZ.ZA.DU: [492] 81-2-4, 60, obv. 12; 8! El-iz-za-da, [492] 
81-2-4, 60, obv. 6. 

mat’. LI.E.A.HU: [520] K. 680, obv. 8. 

mat ELAMTU (=NUM.MASKi): [38] K. 1049, rv. 3, [256] K. 1202, rv. 
8, [266] K. 79, obv. 9, 10, 14, 16, rv. 5, 8, [267] K. 462, rv. 5, 7, 10, 14, 
[268] K. 514, obv. 19, [269] K. 528, obv. 13, [277] K. 1066, rv. 11, 12, 
[280] K. 10, obv. 9, rv. 7, 15, [281] K. 13, obv. 4, 17, rv. 11, [282] K. 
524, obv. 9, rv. 19, 21, [283] K. 597, obv. 5, 9, [295] K. 1139, obv. 5, 10, 
[328] K. 638, obv. 14, 21, [405] 81-2-4, 63, rv. 10, 14, 19, [422] R™ 215, 


1Sign Ma. 
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obv. 5, [462] K. 1374, obv. 16 bis, [476] 83-1-18, 5, rv. 19, [520] K. 680, 
rv. 15, [521] 83-1-18, 4, rv. 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 22, [527] K. 830, rv. 8, 
[541] K. 97, obv. 6, [576] K. 1009, obv. 8, [588] K. 1105, obv. 3, [702] 
81-2-4, 77, rv. 3, [736] K. 1030, obv. 9, 10, [746] 83-1-18, 146, obv. 5, 
[764] 83-1-18, 162, rv. 3, [791] 83-1-18, 51, rv. 4, [792] 83-1-18, 52, obv. 
9, 13, [793] 83-1-18, 79, obv. 7, 12, [794 ]83-1-18, 150, obv. 7, 8, [799] 
K. 7299, obv. 7, rv. 1, [800] K. 7424, obv. 7, [831] K. 470, rv. 9, [839] 
83-1-18, 21, obv. 9, [863] K. 1196, obv. 5; ™4t Numk’, [328] K. 638, 
obv. 10; ™4t Num-ma, [541] K. 97, rv. 7. 

amél KLAM [Num-ma]-ai: [140] K. 518, obv. 14; #m¢! E-la-ma-ai, 
[478] 83-1-18, 8, rv. 11. 

al EL.EN.ZA.A: [139] K. 1067, obv. 7. 

mat EL.LI.PA: [174] K. 619, obv. 9. 

alU.LU.SI.A: [342] 79-7-8, 234, obv. 6. 

alU.MAR: [112] K. 485, obv. 16. 

mat A.MUR.RU.U: [8337] D. T. 98, rv. 14, [629] K. 1263, obv. 21; mat 
Mar-tuki, [38] K. 1049, rv. 4, [337] D. T. 98, rv. 13, [407] 83-1-18, 
40, rv. 2, [629] K. 1263, obv. 16,17; ™&t Mar-tu, [137] K. 467, obv. 
10, 14, [629] K. 1263, obv. 19, [679] 83-1-18, 61, obv. 9. 

amél MARki; [137] K. 467, obv. 12. 

mat AN.DI.A: [466] Sm. 51, obv. 2, rv. 3, [515] K. 621, obv. 5. 

al A.NI.SU: [173] K. 686, obv. 6, 8. 

al T.SA.NA: [43] K. 122, obv. 15, 19, [63] K. 549, obv. 11, [8372] 80-7-19, 
26, rv. 17, [585] K. 1098, obv. 7. 

al 0.PI.A: [89] K, 515, obv. 12, rv. 7; 2! U-pi-i, [608] K. 1136, rv. 7; 
al U-pi-ia, [795] Bu. 91-5-9, 107, rv. 10. 

sad UP.PA.AT: [88] K. 507, rv. 4. 

al AP.PI.NA: [843] 83-1-18, 18, obv. 4, 12. 

alU.QUR.iltADAD: [763] 81-2-4, 126, rv. 4. 

UR[=SES.URUKi]: [38] K. 1049, rv.5; amé¢l Ses-uruki-ai, [753] 
82-5-2, 111, obv. 7. 

al U.RA: [490] K. 746, rv. 3. 

al AR.RI, [376] 83-1-18, 42, obv. 11. 

mat A.RA.BU: [539] K. 17, obv. 18; 2mé¢l A-ra-bu, [262] K. 607, obv. 
10; mat A-ri-bi, [629] K. 1263, rv.1; ™&t Ar-ba-ai, [631] K. 1265, 
obv. 3, 7; 2m6l Ar-a-bi, [260] K. 562, obv. 10. 

al ARRAP.GA: [71] K. 1113+ K. 1229, rv. 2, [89] K. 515, obv. 12, rv. 
2, 12, [95] K. 1151, obv. 9, rv. 4, [160] K. 1243, obv. 5, [168] K. 63b, obv. 
7, 9, [306] K. 622, rv. 3, 7, [311] K. 630, obv. 7, 8, [375] 83-1-18, 41, 
obv. 9, [894] 81-2-4, 57, obv. 13, [408] R™ 2, 1, obv. 11, rv. 26, [415] 
Bu. 91-5-9, 157, obv. 9, [486] K. 8375, obv. 7, rv. 4, 9, [505] 81-2-4, 95, 
obv. 9, [543] K. 176, rv. 6, [682] K. 608, rv. 3; 8! Arrap-ba-ai, [599] 
K. 1124, rv.3; 2mé¢1 Arrap-ba-ai, [140] K. 518, obv.16; 21 Arab-ra- 
ap-ha, [151] K. 652, obv.11; ™4t Ar-rap-ba, [754] K. 5457, obv. 11. 

al ARBA.ILI: [43] K. 122, obv. 21, [64] K. 550, obv. 14, [179] K. 664, 
obv. 7, [212] K. 1199, obv. 10, [333] K. 651, obv. 6, [839] 83-1-18, 19, 
rv. 6, [358] R™ 76, obv. 5, [378] 83-1-18, 11, obv. 5, [413] Bu. 91-5-9, 
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12, rv. 9, [423] 83-1-18, 12, obv. 5, [427] 83-1-18, 35, obv. 7, [432] D. T. 
220, obv. 31, [453] K. 948, obv. 6, [494] 80-7-19, 23, obv. 7, [495] Bu. 
91-4-9, 66, obv. 7, [531] 81-2-4, 50, rv. 13, [533] 83-1-18, 44, obv. 4, 
[662] 80-7-19, 139, obv. 8, [671] K. 78, obv. 4, 8, [696] K. 13066, obv. 
5, [697] 81-24, 73, obv. 7, [784] K. 1031, obv. 27, [829] K. 297, obv. 5, 
9, [843] K. 846, rv. 13, [876] Bu. 91-5-9, 144, obv. 8,10; #1 Arba-ila- 
ai, [386] 83-1-18, 9, obv. 8, [408] R™ 2, 1, obv. 5, 12; Arba-ili, [514] 
K. 477, rv. 6, [668] 83-1-18, 255, obv. 7. 

al AR.GA.DA: [581] K. 1072, obv. 5. 

a1TR.GI.DU: [280] K. 10, obv. 11. 

al AR.GI.TE: [414] R™ 77, obv. 14. 

ERIDU (2m¢1 NUNKi).0.A: [753] 82-5-2, 111, rv. 9. 

sad AR.ZA.BI.IA.A: [198] K. 5464, rv. 12, 16. 

amélal AR.ZI.ZA.ATI: [317] K. 5291, obv. 13, rv. 3. 

al AR.ZU.HI.NA: [43] K. 122, obv. 20, [408] R™ 2, 1, rv. 5, [638] K. 
2908, rv. 5. 

al UR.ZU.UGI.NA: [192] K. 146, obv. 7, [306] K. 622, obv. 7, 22, [408] 
R™ 2, 1, obv. 8, 18, 23, rv. 8, 31, [529] K. 1252a, obv. 8, rv. 2, 15; 
al Ur-zu-bi-na-ai, [599] K. 1124, rv. 2. 

al UR.IA.KU: [645] R™ 2, 464, obv. 13, [713] R™ 59, obv. 7; 2! Ur-ia- 
ak-ai, [713] R™ 59, obv. 12. 

URUKkKi: [202] K. 83, rv. 4, [266] K. 79, rv. 3, 11, [267] K. 462, obv. 14, 
[274] K. 81, obv. 20, rv. 3, 6, [451] K. 924, obv. 12, 13, [469] 48-11-4, 
282, obv. 13, 16, rv. 7, 13, [472] 80-7-19, 46, obv. 5, [476] 83-1-18, 5, 
obv. 18, 29, rv. 3, [572] K. 1001, obv. 9, [589] K. 1106, rv. 4, [622] K. 
1210, rv. 3, [747] K. 923, obv. 7, [751] Sm. 920, obv. 3, 5, [752] R™ 48, 
obv. 2, 4, [753] 82-5-2, 111, obv. 3, 4, rv. 3, 11, [754] K. 5457, obv. 2, 3, 
[755] 88-1-18, 122, obv. 2, [815] 48-7-20, 116, obv. 2, 4, 7, 8, rv. 4, 9, 
22, [831] K. 470, rv. 13, [866] 81-2-4, 93, obv. 3,12; Urukki-ai, [754] 
K. 5457, obv. 10, 27; #1 U-ru-uk, [314] K. 1227, obv. 9; Uruk, [247] 
K. 1027, obv. 8; #™¢! Uruk ki pl, [296] K. 1162, obv. 2, [297] K. 1271, 
obv. 2, [518] 83-1-18, 27, obv. 2; 2mé6l al Urukki-ai, [70] K. 1070, 
obv. 6, [753] 82-5-2, 11, rv. 3; 2mé! Urukki-ai, [210] K. 647, rv. 13, 
[277] K. 4736, rv. 4, 6, [472] 80-7-19, 46, obv. 6, [476] 83-1-18, 5, obv. 
6, [527] K. 830, rv. 9, [589] K. 1106, rv. 7, [753] 82-5-2, 111, rv. 3, 11, 
[815] 48-7-20, 116, obv. 2, 4. 

al A.RA.AK.DI: [408] R™ 2, 1, obv. 20, rv. 9. 

sad A.RA.LIM: [202] K. 83, obv. 13. 

mat A,.RA.MU: [539] K. 17, obv. 18. 

amél A,.RA.MU: [747] K. 923, obv. 4. 

mat AR.MIR.A.LI.A: [444] K. 645, obv. 11. 

alAR.NU[. ]: [321] K. 14098, obv. 4. 

alAR.RA.NU: [502] K. 661, obv. 11, 14. 

mat A.RA.PI: [202] K. 83, obv. 13; ™4t Ar-pa-ai, [547] K. 587, rv. 10. 

al AR.PAD.DU: [601] K. 1126, obv. 10; @! Ar-pad-da, [43] K. 122, 
obv. 16, [372] 80-7-19, 26, rv. 13, [395] Bu. 91-5-9, 136, obv. 9; mat 
Ar-pad-da4, [221] K. 175, obv. 13. 
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mat J.RA.AR.TA.AI: [123] K. 574, obv. 6; ™4t Urartu, [101] K. 
561, obv. 8, [112] K. 485, obv. 8, rv. 6, [145] K. 910, obv. 5, [146] K. 
1080, obv. 6, [434] Bu. 89-4-26, 163, obv. 10, [544] K. 464, rv. 2, [596] 
K. 1120, obv. 5, [705] 82-5-22, 109, rv. 3; ™&t Urarta-a, [251] K. 
506, obv. 9; ™4t Urarta-ai, [139] K. 1067, obv. 9, rv. 9, [144] K. 
194, obv. 7, [146] K. 1080, obv. 7, 8, 10, [205] K. 537, obv. 5, [215] K. 
1037, obv. 3, [252] K. 525, obv. 9, [306] K. 622, obv. 4, [381] 81-2-4, 55, 
obv. 5, rv. 4, [409] R™ 2, 2, obv. 5, [424] Sm. 760, obv. 6, [515] K. 621, 
obv. 4, [548] K. 593, obv. 6; 2mél mat Urarta-ai, [492] 81-2-4, 60, 
obv. 5. 

mat 0.80.0: [800] K. 7424, obv. 8. 

alamé1 U§.HA.AT: [246] K. 669, obv. 4. 

al AS.SA: [530] 80-7-19, 40, obv. 8. 

alT§.KI.A: [136] K. 631, obv. 6, [191] K. 623, obv. 4, [526] K. 628, obv. 4. 

alTS.RAM.NI: [571] K. 998, rv. 18. 

mat ASSURKi; [19] K. 494, rv. 9, [58] K. 1033, rv. 7; [92] K. 656, obv. 
6, [146] K. 910, obv. 6, 7, [196] K. 125, obv. 4, [197] K. 181, obv. 4, 
[198] K. 5464, obv. 12, 17, [199] K. 7434, obv. 4, [280] K. 10, rv. 4, [281] 
K. 13, obv. 28, [327] K. 517, obv. 12, 17, rv. 19, [328] K. 638, obv. 13, 
[358] R™ 76, obv. 8, [397] R™ 2, 458, obv. 6, [409] R™ 2, 2, rv. 8, [434] 
Bu. 89-4-26, 163, obv. 7, [436] K. 145, obv. 11, rv. 5, [437] K. 168, obv. 
7, [476] 83-1-18, 5, obv. 18, [515] K. 621, obv. 10, rv. 9, [521] 83-1-18, 
4, obv. 27, [568] K. 956, obv. 4, [576] K. 1009, obv. 16, 19, rv. 17, 19, 
[614] K. 1152, rv. 3, 7, [718] Bu. 91-5-9, 87, rv. 11, 12, [730] R™ 2, 14, 
oby. 3, [731] 81-7-27, 41, obv. 4, [789] K. 1964, obv. 6, [792] 83-1-18, 
52, obv. 10, 14, [815] 48-7-20, 116, obv. 5, 13, rv. 13, 15; matilu 
Assurki, [7] K. 601, obv. 15, rv. 7; amél mat ilu Assur ki pl., [262] 
K. 607, obv. 7; ™4t An-sarki, [9] K. 618, rv. 4, [588] K. 1105, obv. 
4, [752] R™ 48, rv. 21; Aski, [336] K. 644, rv. 8; m4t ilu Assur, [2] 
K. 183, obv. 6; 2mél mat ilu Aggur pl, [262] K. 607, obv. 7; mat 
An-sarki, [266] K. 79, obv. 13; ™&t An-Sar, [10] K. 641, obv. 1; 
An-s4rki pl, [290] K. 828, rv. 15; ™&t AS, [308] K. 1619B, rv. 7; 
mat Assur, [276] K. 154, obv. 8, [308] K. 1619B, rv. 4, [541] K. 97, 
obv. 4, [544] K. 464, rv. 3, [595] K. 1119, rv. 2, 3, 7, [616] K. 1164, 
oby. 3, [638] K. 2908, obv. 12, [870] 82-5-22, 107, obv. 9, rv. 3; 
mat A§sur-ai, [602] K. 1127, obv. 3, 10; m6! Assur i-ai, [460] K. 
1250, rv. 1, [520] K. 680, obv. 5; m6 AsSur-ai, [271] K. 1220, obv. 
10; (amel) A§-84-ra-ai, [74] K. 185, obv. 9. 

al ASSUR, [484] 81-7-27, 33, obv. 14; 81 Sar, [474] 81-2-4, 67, obv. 3, 
5; #1 Lib-er, [48] K. 1019, obv. 5, [88] K. 507, obv. 8, [91] K. 620, 
obv. 11, rv. 2, [92] K. 656, obv. 5, [94] K. 1147+ K. 1947, obv. 8, 10, 
[106] K. 1209, rv. 6, [150] K. 598, obv. 3, [307] K. 1078, rv. 7, [308] K. 
1619B, obv. 2, [365] Bu. 91-5-9, 14, obv. 12, [397] R™ 2, 458, obv. 5, 
[419] 83-1-18, 24, obv. 13, rv. 3, [442] K. 543, obv. 10, 15, [464] K. 1519, 
rv. 7, [473] 81-2-4, 65, obv. 17, [479] 83-1-18, 94, obv. 11, [562] K. 927, 
obv. 10, [615] K. 1153, obv. 8, [724] K. 548, rv. 12, [817] K. 184, obv. 8, 
[819] K. 716, obv. 8, [820] K. 720, obv. 8, [821] K. 792, rv. 5, [822] K. 
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802, rv. 2, [823] K. 1368, rv. 2, [824] K. 13116, rv. 2, [825] R™ 205, rv. 2, 
[826] 82-5-22, 37, rv. 2, [827] 83-1-18, 192, rv. 3, [828] Bu. 91-5-9, 6, 
rv. 2, [845] 82-5-22, 93, rv. 7; ™4l Lib-er, [211] K. 662, obv. 1; 
al Lib-er-ai, [386] 83-1-18, 9, obv. 11, [473] 81-2-4, 65, obv. 3, 
[812] 82-5-22, 93, rv. 3. 

mat ],TA.AI: [467] Sm. 456, rv. 18; m&t I-tu-’, [830] K. 1376, obv. 10; 
mat T-tu-’-ai, [95] K. 1151, rv. 3; amé¢1[-tu-’-ai, [388] R™ 2, 463, 
obv. 7, [419] 83-1-18, 24, obv. 10, 12; 2m¢! U-tu-’-ai, [349] R™ 78, 
rv. 3. 

alU.TU: [589] K. 1106, rv. 4. 

BABILI(KA.DINGIR.RA): [82] K. 527, rv. 9, [66] K. 1017, rv. 3, 
[119] K. 499, rv. 8, 11, [387] Sm. 1045, rv. 14, [412] 48-7-20, 115, obv. 
12, [464] K. 1519, obv. 4, rv. 9, [471] 80-7-19, 41, obv. 8, [502] K. 661, 
rv. 13, [522] K. 898, obv. 5, [572] K. 1001, obv. 8, [588] K. 1105, obv. 
5, 11, [870] 82-5-22, 107, obv. 12; maré Ka-dingir-raki, [340] Bu. 
91-5-9, 183, rv. 7, 9, [670] K. 12, obv. 9: #! Ka-dingir-ra, [196] 
K. 125, obv. 15, [241] K. 1044, rv. 5,16; amél mar Ka-dingir-ra, 
[438] K. 177, rv. 28, [608] K. 1136, rv. 3; Ka-dingir i, [23] K. 602, 
rv. 12, [180] K. 573, obv. 9, rv. 4, [338] 82-5-22, 98, obv. 13, [340] Bu. 
91-5-9, 183, obv. 23, rv. 2, [437] K. 168, obv. 7, [455] K. 999, rv. 11, 
[852] K. 479, rv. 5; #mél mar Bab-iliki, [315] K. 1402, obv. 12; 
amél Bab-iliki pl., [301] K. 84, obv.1; meré Bab-iliki, [340] Bu. 
91-5-9, 183, rv. 2; #! Bab-ili, [474] 81-2-4, 67, obv. 14; Bab-ili, 
[113] K. 501, rv. 7, [167] K. 582, rv. 3; #m6! Ba-bi-la, [848] K. 508, 
rv. 1,7; Din-Tir*i, [202] K. 83, obv. 5, 16, rv. 18, [212] K. 679, obv. 
24, [255] K. 552, obv. 12, [259] K. 509, obv. 9, 10, 13, [261] K. 563, obv. 
10, [264] K. 1045, obv. 10, [313] K. 1081, obv. 4, [326] K. 1249, obv. 5, 
rv. 6, 13, [327] K. 517, rv. 11, [836] K. 644, obv. 15, rv. 12, [403] Bu. 
91-5-9, 210, obv. 2, 9, 21, [412] 48-7-20, 115, rv. 3, 11, 14, [418] Sm. 
1028, obv. 3, 10, rv. 2, 8, [434] Bu. 89-4-26, 163, obv. 7, [436] K. 145, 
obv. 5, rv. 1, [454] K. 961, rv. 14, [501] Bu. 91-5-9, 39, obv. 9, [516] 
81-7-27, 31, rv. 3, [571] K. 998, obv. 12, 18, rv. 1, [588] K. 1105, 
obv. 9, [702] 81-2-4, 77, obv. 4, 7, 9, rv. 1, 7, [793] 83-1-18, 79, rv. 12, 
[804] K. 544, rv. 25, [807] Bu. 91-5-9, 90, obv. 5, 7, [815] 48-7-20, 
116, rv. 5, [833] K. 982, obv. 7, 8, 12, [844] K. 986, obv. 7, 10, [846] K. 
508, obv. 5, [865] K. 8389, obv. 9; 4! Din-Tir*i [468] R™ 217, obv. 
10, [780] K. 4734, obv. 14; m4ré Din-Tir*i, [848] K. 508, obv. 8; 
amél Din-Tirki pl, [210] K. 647, rv. 13, [283] K. 597, rv. 10, [301] 
K. 84, obv. 12, [403] Bu. 91-5-9, 210, obv. 2, 9, 21, [412] 48-7-20, 115, 
rv. 14, [571] K. 998, obv. 4, [702] 81-2-4, 77, rv. 1, [793] 83-1-18, 79, 
rv. 12, [807] Bu. 91-5-9, 90, obv. 5, [833] K. 982, obv. 7, [844] K. 986, 
obv. 7; #™61 Din-Tir*i me, [815] 48-7-20, 116, rv. 5; 2mé6l Din- 
Dir-ai, [811] Bu. 894-26, 63+ 81, obv. 7. 

a1 BAB E.KI: [89] K. 515, obv. 9, rv. 4,12; 8! Bab E-ka, [542] K. 
114, obv. 13; ™4t E-ki-ai, [144] K. 194, rv. 4; K-ga, [542] K. 114, 
oby. 13; #mé] E-ki, [328] K. 683, obv. 10, 12, 13. 

mat BA.BU.TA.AT: [619] K. 1182, obv. 8. 
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mat BA.BI.TE: [408] R™ 2, 1, rv. 18. 

amé] BE.ZU: [839] 83-1-18, 21, rv. 9. 

al BEL?.E: [43] K.122, obv.15; 4! Bél*-ili, [843] K. 846, obv. 10, rv. 11. 

al BU.LU.U: [705] 82-5-22, 109, rv. 16; #1 Bu-lu-a, [506] K. 678, 
obv. 11; 8! Bu-li-ai, [112] K. 485, rv. 4. 

alamé1 BEL UT.RI: [444] K. 645, obv. 13. 

nar BA.NI.TI: [327] K.517,rv.7; "4" Bant-ti, [327] K.517, rv. 9, 13. 

al BA.HAR.RI: [552] K. 640, rv. 6. 

matNA.RI[. ]: [225] K. 674, obv. 7. 

mat BAR.MAL.ZA: [43] K. 122, obv. 13, 16, [71] K. 1113+ K. 1229, rv. 
1, [91] K. 4770, obv. 10, [394] 81-2-4, 57, obv. 11, [767] 83-1-18, 75, 
obv. 13; ™4t Bar-bal-zi, [421] 83-1-18, 6, obv. 13. 

mat BAR.MA: [448] K. 826, obv. 9. 

mat BAR.SU.NU: [448] K. 826, obv. 6. 

BAR.SIPki; [313] K. 1081, obv. 4, [315] K. 1402, obv. 13, [320] K. 7473, 
obv. 6, [336] K. 644, obv. 15, rv. 3, [337] D. T. 98, obv. 7, [340] Bu. 
91-5-9, 183, rv. 7, [349] R™ 78, obv. 4; 2™61 Bar-sipki, [349] R™ 
78, obv. 11; Bar-sip*i, [345] 83-1-18, 39, obv. 6, [808] Bu. 91-5-9, 
113, rv. 8. 

al BIR.TUM: [43] K. 122, obv. 20; #! Bi-ir-ti, [462] K. 1374, rv. 13; 
41 Bir-te, [311] K. 630, obv. 14, [314] K. 1227, obv. 4, [441] K. 534, 
obv. 7; 4261 Bir-ta-ai, [262] K. 607, obv. 13; 4! Bi-rat, [88] K. 
507, obv. 7, [138] K. 469, obv. 5, [431] Sm. 984, obv. 5. 

mat BI.RA.TA.AI: [396] Sm. 1030, obv. 8. 

al BIR.TI.SU.LA.NI: [459] K. 1141, rv. 5. 

al BIT ™IM.BI.IA: [781] K. 823, obv. 10. 

BIT ™AM.IA.TA.’: [564] K. 937, obv. 9. 

mat BIT BA.AL.ZA: [637] K. 1888, obv. 5. 

BIT ™A.MUK.A.NI: [275] K. 82, obv. 6, rv. 9, [279] K. 6941, obv. 8, 
10; Bit A-muk-kan-na, [258] K. 615, obv. 10, rv. 3,9; 2m! Bit 
m A-muk-a-nu, [517] 82-5-22, 91, obv. 8. 

mat BIT AM.MAN.NA.AIT: [632] K. 1295, obv. 2. 

al BIT BU.NAK.KI: [799] K. 7299, obv. 9. 

BIT DA.BU.U.NI: [544] K. 464, obv. 15. 

BIT mel DA. KU.RA.AI: [238] K. 1107, obv. 5; ™&t Bit ™ Da- 
ku-ru, [588] K. 1105, rv. 3; @! Bit ™ Da-ku-ru, [336] K. 644, obv. 
5, 16; 81 Bit ™ Da-ku-ri, [542] K. 114, obv. 9, 14, 15; 21Sa Bit 
m Da-ku-ru, [436] K. 145, obv. 14. 

BIT DOR.A.NI: [443] K. 579, obv. 7. 

mat BIT ZA.MA.NI: [245] K.513, rv. 6, [757] Sm. 548+ Sm. 887, obv. 8. 

BIT HA.BAN: [242] K. 11148, obv. 10; ™4t Bit Ha-ban, [312] K. 
689, obv. 17. 

al BIT ™HU.US.SA.AN.NI: [836] K. 644, rv. 6. 

BIT BI.RA.KI: [397] R™ 2, 458, obv. 3. 

BIT ™IA.KI.NI: [516] 81-7-27, 31, rv. 14; Bit ™ Ia-a-ki-ni, [542] 
K. 114, obv. 12. 


2Sign, Be. 3Sign, En. 
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al BIT ™IA.RI[. ]: [239] K. 5585, rv. 10. 
mat BIT KI[. ]: [144] K. 194, rv. 4. 
BIT KIR.KI: [437] K. 168, obv. 18. 
BIT MAR.DI.TI.E: [414] R™ 77, obv. 4. 
BIT NA.AI.LU: [548] K. 1122, rv. 6. 
BIT SA.LA.ME.E.NI: [437] K. 168, obv. 18. 
BIT SA.ME: [480] K. 8402, obv. 7. 
al BA.IT.TI: [326] K. 1249, rv. 3. 
mét GU.UB.LA.AI: [632] K. 1295, rv. 1. 
alGU.ZA.NA: [43] K. 122, obv. 21, [167] K. 582, obv. 8, 21, [545] K. 
465, rv. 3, [575] K. 1005, obv. 11, [633] K. 1366, obv. 9, 18, rv. 6, 
[700] 83-1-18, 157, obv. 5. 
alamé!1GAL.DA.AI.LI: [573] K. 1003, obv. 9, 13. 
alGAM.BU.LU: [269] K. 528, obv.9,rv.5; 2mél mat Gam-bu-la-ai, 
[771] 83-1-18, 49, obv.2; #™¢1Gam-bu-la-ai, [140] K. 578, rv. 4, 
[293] K. 1054, obv. 2, [846] K. 673, rv. 9, [862] K. 1056, rv. 4, 6. 
al1GU.MU.UM.NU: [616] K. 1164, obv. 4; 41 Gu-mu-um-ni, [616] 
K. 1164, rv. 2. 
mat GA.MIR: [197] K. 181, obv. 9; ™8t Ga-mir-ra, [146] K. 1080, 
obv. 6, 9; 2™61 Ga-me-ra-ai, [112] K. 485, obv. 4. 
alGA.NA.TA: [468] R™ 217, rv. 12. 
a1GAR.GA.MIS: [120] K. 1461, obv. 15, [317] K. 5291, obv. 13; 
al Gar-ga-mi8-ai, [186] K.11,rv. 8; #1 Sa Gar-ga-mi8, [609] K. 
1140, obv. 5. 
mat GU.RI.A.NI.A: [146] K. 1080, obv. 5. 
mét GU.RA.NAM.MU: [754] K. 5457, obv.7; ™&t Gu-ra-nam-[mu], 
[754] K. 5457, obv. 15; #mé¢l Gu-ra-nam-ma, [790] Sm. 1392, obv. 
7; amél Gu-ra-nam-mu, [839] 83-1-18, 21, obv. 17; #™¢! Gu-ra- 
nam-ma-ai, [794] 83-1-18, 150, rv. 5, [833] K. 982, obv.7; 2m™¢1 Gu- 
ra[-nam-ma-ail, [76] K. 555, obv. 9. 
nar DA.’.NA: [312] K. 689, obv. 10. 
al DAH.ER: [207] K. 541, obv. 9. 
mat DA.KIN.NI: [641] K. 9389, obv.5; 2™¢l Da-i-ka-ni-e, [845] K. 
508, obv. 4, rv. 2. 
al DIL‘.BA.ATi: [310] K. 610, rv. 7, 11; 2™¢! Dil-batki pl, [826] 
K. 1249, obv. 10. 
amé1 DA.MU.NU: [846] K. 673, rv. 9; 2™¢1 Da-mu-na-ai, [846] K. 
673, rv. 4, [849] K. 580, obv. 12. 
al DU.UM.MU.KU: [774] Bu. 89-4-26, 162, obv. 14; #! Du-um-ma- 
ak-ka, [849] K. 580, rv. 6. 
al DI.MAS.KI: [158] K. 530, obv. 5; 8! Di-mas-ka-ai, [193] K. 542, 
obv. 7; m6] Sa-iméri-su, [307] K. 1078, obv. 3. 
‘al DA.A.NA: [372] 80-7-19, 26, rv. 8. 
al DA.NI.BA.NI: [506] K. 678, obv. 12. 
mat DA.IS: [702] 81-2-4, 77, obv. 6, [716] K. 31, obv. 19, [753] 82-5-2, 
111, rv. 6, [804] K. 544, rv. 18. 


4Sign, ki. 
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mat DI.KU.KI.NA: [43] K. 122, obv. 18; #! Di-ku-ki-na, [724] K, 
548, obv. 6. 

mat DA.RU: [438] K. 177, obv. 15; rv. 9. 

mat DI.RI: [308] K. 1619B, obv. 3; #! Di-ru, [430] R™ 72, obv. 6; 
41 Di-e-ru, [781] K. 823, rv. 11; #1 Di-e-ri, [775] Sm. 268a, rv. 14, 
[779] K. 7299, obv. 4, [868] 81-2-4, 119, obv. 6; @! Di-ri, [140] K. 
518, obv. 7, rv. 6, {157] K. 504, obv. 18, [449] K. 839, obv. 6, [800] K. 
7424, obv. 4. 

al DURU: [505] 81-2-4, 95, obv. 8. 

DOR.ILI«i: [401] 83-1-18, 30, obv. 4, [412] 48-7-20, 115, obv. 15, [460] 
K. 1250, obv. 14, [476] 83-1-18, 5, rv. 12, 14, 21, [516] 81-7-27, 31, rv. 8. 

alXV DUR.A.NI: [147] K. 1170, rv. 11. 

al DUR A.TA.NA.TE: [635] K. 1516, rv. 2,4; #1 Dar 84] Atanapl.- 
te, [408] R™ 2, 1, rv. 13. 

al DOR iluA.NU.NI.TI: [455] K. 999, rv. 7. 

al DOR BRL.ilXAT: [170] K. 1013, rv. 11, [455] K. 999, rv. 8. 

DOR IA.KI.NI: [867] 81-2-4, 94, obv. 4; Dfr 8a ™ Ia-ki-na, [865] 
K. 8389, rv.7; #1 Dar Ia-ki-na-ai, [131] K. 625, rv. 4, [867] 81-2-4, 
94, obv. 6. 

DUR SA.™MU.SE.ZIB: [685] 81-2-4, 96, rv. 1. 

DOR SA #1 MEpl..TUR.NA: [158] K. 530, obv. 16. 

al DOR SA.ME.DI: [615] K. 1153, obv. 3, rv. 2. 

21 DOR iluSAMAS: [147] K. 1170, rv. 6. 

al1DOR ™SAR.UKIN: [138] K. 469, rv. 20, [154] K. 653, rv. 19, [232] 
K. 1059, obv. 8, [440] K. 493, obv. 12, [452] K. 943, rv. 20, [731] 81-7-27, 
41, rv. 4, [813] K. 688, obv. 12, rv. 5, [845] K. 671, obv. 7; 4! Darm 
Sar-ukin-na, [122] K. 491, obv. 4; #1 Dar Sar-ukin, [107] K. 
4304, rv. 3, [167] K. 582, obv. 5, [190] K. 596, rv. 1, [191] K. 623, obv. 
5, 10, [433] 79-7-8, 138, rv. 10, [480] K. 8402, obv. 9, [538] K. 531, rv. 
2, [709] 80-7-19, 67, rv.3; ®! Dar Sar-gi-na, [544] K. 464, rv. 8; 
al Dar Sér-ru-ku, [339] 83-1-18, 19, obv.7; ®! Dar Sar-ru-ki, 
[588] K. 896, rv. 5, 9. 

al DOR TA.LI.TI: [408] R™ 2, 1, obv. 15, rv. 1, [635] K. 1516, rv. 5, 7. 

al DA.RA.A.TI: [222] K. 186, obv. 9, rv. 4,10; #1 Da-ra-a-te, [222] 
K. 186, obv. 4; 2™6! Da-ra-ta-ai, [222] K. 186, obv. 3. 

mat J.A.ZA.E: [646] 79-7-8, 292, obv. 10; ™4t U-a-za-un, [197] K. 
181, rv. 3. 

al U.E.SI: [198] K. 5464, rv. 2, [380] R™ 2, 3, rv. 6, [444] K. 645, obv. 5, 
14, [492] 81-2-4, 60, obv. 9, [515] K. 621, obv. 7; #1 U-ai-si, [198] K. 
5464, obv. 27, 29; #1 U-a-si, [409] R™ 2, 2, obv. 9, 14.. 

mat ZA.[. .]ME: [771] 81-1-18, 49, obv. 8. 

al ZAB.DA.NU: [280] K. 10, obv. 7, 8. 

al ZAB.BAN: [641] K. 9389, obv. 4; #1 Za-ban, [311] K. 630, obv. 10. 

al ZA.AD.DI: [522] K. 498, rv. 2. 

mat Z1.KI.RA.AI: [515] K. 621, obv. 6. 

mat ZI-KIR-TA-AI: [198] K. 5464, obv. 25, [215] K. 1037, rv. 6; amel 
Zi-kir-ta-ai, [205] K. 537, obv. 4, 6, 9. 
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mat Z]-KI-TI-A: [515] K. 621, obv. 15. 

mat ZA.LI.PA.AI: [165] K. 497, obv. 6, rv. 10. 

mét ZA.MU.A: [684] 80-7-19, 37, rv. 5; m4t Za-mu-u, [311] K. 630, 
rv. 4, [582] K. 1093, rv. 1. 

al ZA.AN.BAN: [516] 81-7-27, 31, obv. 17. 

al ZA.NA.KI: [846] K. 673, obv. 8; 2m6lal Za-na-ki-t-a, [846] K. 
673, rv. 8; §al al Za-na-ki-i-tt, [846] K. 673, rv. 5. 

nar ZA.NA.NI: [485] K. 1061, obv.5; 24r Za-n[a-n]i, [583] K. 1094, 
obv. 5. 

mat HA.BAN: [556] K. 683, rv. 2. 

mat HU.BU.US.KA.AI: [197] K. 181, rv. 20; ™& Hu-bu-us-ki, 
[434] Bu. 89-4-22, 163, obv. 11; ™4t Hu-bu-us-ki-a, [434] Bu. 89- 
4-22, 163, obv. 21; [#)! Hu-bu-us-ka-a, [441] K. 534, obv. 17. 

al WI.GA.LI.A: [794] 83-1-18, 150, rv. 13. 

nar HU.UD.HU.UD: [280] K. 10, rv. 18. 

al HA.AI.DA.A.LU: [281] K. 13, obv. 15. 

al HA.AI.DA.NU: [280] K. 10, rv. 19; 8! Ha-da[-a]-a-an, [395] Bu. 
91-5-9, 136, rv. 1. 

amé] HU.HA.AN: [281] K. 13, obv. 14. 

mat HAL.ZI.AT.PAR: [43] K. 122, obv. 19; ™&t Hal-zi-at-par-ai, 
[245] K. 513, obv. 9. 

mat HA.LAH.HI: [421] 83-1-18, 6. obv. 7; ™4t Ha-lab-bi, [480] K. 
8402, obv. 7. 

al HA.LU.LI-E: [262] K. 607, obv. 12. 

amé!] HAL.MAN.AT: [464] K. 1519, obv. 13. 

mat HAL.MAT.AT: [94] K. 1147+ K. 1947, rv. 2. 

al HAL.SI: [685] 81-2-4, 96, obv. 14, [799] K. 1299, obv. 5, rv. 25, [800] 
K. 7424, obv. 5. 

mat HAL.KU.TE: [245] K. 513, obv. 5, rv. 11. 

al HA.MU: [214] K. 831, rv. 15, 16. 

amé1 HA.MA.KA.NA.AT: [268] R™ 217, rv. 9. 

mét HA.MA.TE: [225] K. 674, obv. 7; ™4t Ha-ma-ta-ai, [331] K. 
581, rv. 5. 

amél HI.IN.DAR.AT: [848] K. 508, obv. 8, 11, [865] K. 8389, obv. 5. 

al BI.E.SA: [414] R™ 77, obv. 4, 12. 

al HI.PU.U: [702] 81-2-4, 77, obv. 9. 

mét HU.UP.KA.AT: [515] K. 621, rv. 3. 

al HI.U.RI: [763] 81-2-4, 126, obv. 2. 

nér HAR.RI: [288] K. 95, obv. 7, [747] K. 923, obv. 8, [790] Sm. 1392, 
obv. 8. 

al HA.AR.DA: [424] Sm. 760, obv. 11; 2! Har-da, [548] K. 593, rv. 7. 

al HA.RI.HUM.BA: [74] K. 185, obv. 14. 

al HAR.HAR: [556] K. 683, rv. 11. 

al HAR.MA.SU: [831] K. 470, rv. 6. 

al HARRANU: [489] 83-1-18, 117, obv. 5. 

al HA.RILPA: [645] R™ 2, 464, obv. 9. 

nar HAR.RU.SIK.RA: [273] K. 578, obv. 11, [543] K. 176, rv. 11. 
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alHAR.TE[. ]: [36] K. 1032, obv. 7; #1 Hi-ri-te, [312] K. 689, 
obv. 7; 24r Hi-ri-te, [621] K. 1208, obv. 4, 7. 

mat HA.AT.TU: [337] D.T. 98, rv. 15, [629] K. 1263, obv. 21; ™4t Ha- 
at-tum, [702] 81-2-4, 77, rv.3; ™4t Hat-ti, [629] K. 1263, obv. 24. 

al HA.TI.SA.RU: [285] K. 1926, rv. 11. 

al TU.UR.US.PA.A: [144] K. 194, obv. 8, 15, 16, [146] K. 1080, rv. 9, 
[148] K. 1907, obv. 4, [444] K. 645, obv. 19, [492] 81-2-4, 60, obv. 5; 
al Tu-ru-u8-pa-a, [381] 81-2-4, 55, rv. 5, [424] Sm. 760, obv.. 13; 
al Tu-ru-u8-pi-a, [123] K. 574, rv. 4. 

al TUR-UP[- -]: [890] Sm. 1046, obv. 15. 

mat TA.U.DA.AT: [632] K. 1295, obv. 6. 

amé1T7A.A.DA.KU.AIT: [349] R™ 78, rv. 4. 

mat TA.A.NU: [792] 83-1-81, 52, rv. 8. 

mat JTA.SU.PI: [581] K. 1072, rv.4; at Ta-su-me (sic/), [245] K.513, 
rv. 3; m&t Ta-sa-pu, [228] K. 1055, rv. 9. 

amé1J7A,A.SI.AN: [280] K. 10, obv. 14. 

al TA.RI: [173] K. 686, rv. 1; 41 [a-e-ri, [441] K. 534, obv. 5. 

mat KAB.BU: [301] K. 84, obv. 21. 

amé1 KUB.TA.AT: [576] K. 1009, rv. 6. 

alKI.GU.UHQ.TU: [556] K. 683, rv. 10. 

«al KI.ZA.HA.SI: [556] K. 683, rv. 10. 

al KAK.ZA: [211] K. 662, rv. 9; 2! Kak-sim, [346] Bu. 89-4-26, 9, 
obv. 3; 4! Kak-zi, [43] K. 122, obv. 14, [64] K. 550, obv. 12, [389] 
Sm. 1034, obv. 8, [843] K. 846, rv.6; 4! Kak-zi-ai, [386] 83-1-18, 
9, obv. 7. 

m&ét KAL.DU: [337] D. T. 98, rv. 15; ™&t Kal-di, [629] K. 1263, obv. 
23, 24; m&t Kal-dé-ai, [742] R™ 2, 462, obv. 5; #mé! Kal-du, 
[240] K. 7467, obv. 11; #™61 Kal-da-ai, [245] K. 513, rv. 2, 9, [247] 
K. 1027, rv. 3, [411] R™ 2, 5, obv. 5, [564] K. 937, obv. 6, [759] D. T. 
63, obv. 6, [763] 81-2-4, 126, obv. 5. 

mat KAL.DU.DI: [798] K. 1023, obv. 6. 

al KAL.UIL: [65] K. 629, obv. 7, 14, [71] K. 1113+ K. 1229, obv. 13, [440] 
K. 493, obv. 10; 8! Kal-ha, [6] K. 595, rv. 9, [52] K. 80, rv. 7, [106] 
K. 1209, rv. 2, 7, [127] K. 616, rv. 11, [198] K. 5464, rv. 22, [232] K. 
1059, obv. 5, [233] K. 7339, obv. 5, [235] K. 13016, obv. 7, [394] 81-24, 
57, rv. 2, [453] K. 948, rv. 9, [476] 83-1-18, 5, obv. 10, [486] K. 8375, 
obv. 5, rv. 11, 15, [493] 83-1-18, 13, rv. 16, [547] K. 587, rv. 9, 16, 
[626] K. 1233, rv. 4, [730] R™ 2, 14, rv. 11; 2! K4l-ba, [23] K. 602, 
rv. 10, [175] K. 614, obv. 9; 4! Kal-ha-ai, [386] 83-1-18, 9, obv. 21, 
[529] K. 1252a, rv. 13, [712] Sm. 1223, obv. 6; 4! Kal-lah, [57] K- 
687, obv. 14, rv. 8; 2! Ka-labh, [698] Sm. 764+ Sm. 1650, obv. 10, 
[702] 81-2-4, 77, obv. 7. 

al KU.LI.IM[.ME(?).RI(?)]: [507] K. 1077, obv. 8; #1 Ku-li-i[-  -], 
[776] R™ 50, obv. 7. 

mat KAL.NU: [8326] K. 1249, obv. 3. 

mat KUL.LA.NI.A: [43] K. 122, obv. 15; 4! Kul-la-ni-a, [372] 
80-7-19, 26, rv. 11; #! Ku-lu-nis, [129] K. 5458, obv. 6, 8. 
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mét KU.MA.AT: [619] K. 1182, obv.7; #1 Ku-ma-ai, [198] K. 5464, 
obv. 17, [490] K. 746, obv. 6; #! Ku-me, [544] K. 464, obv. 17, 24; 
amé] Ku-um-ma-ai, [206] K. 539, obv. 5; #mé¢l Ku-ma-ai-e, 
[544] K. 464, obv. 13, 16. 

alKU.BAT.[. ]: [101] K. 561, obv. 18. 

mat KU.MU.HA.AI: [196] K. 125, obv. 8, 12, 22. 

mat KA.AI.MA.NI: [863] K. 1196, obv. 6. 

mat KU.ME.SA.AI: [310] K. 610, obv. 9. 

alKI.MAR[. ]: [128] K. 650, rv. 2. 

al KAN.NU.’.AI: [529] K. 1252a, obv. 7. 

mat KU.U.SU: [629] K. 1263, rv.9; m&t Ku-u-si, [32] K. 527, obv. 14; 
mat Ku-sa-ai, [60] K. 487, obv. 8, [61] K. 529, obv. 9, rv. 1, 5, [64] K. 
550, obv. 8, rv. 1, [372] 80-7-19, 260, obv. 7, 9, rv. 1, 3, 9, 16, [373] 
82-5-22, 99, obv. 7, 9, 11, 13, [374] 82-5-22, 172, obv. 7, [376] 83-1-18, 
42, obv. 12, rv. 1, [394] 81-2-4, 57, obv. 7, 12, 14, rv. 4, [538] K. 531, 
obv. 9, rv. 4, [601] K. 1126, obv. 5, 12, 14, [649] 81-2-4, 110, obv. 3, 
rv. 1, [684] 80-7-19, 37, rv. 1, [686] 83-1-18, 113, rv. 4; Ku-sa-ai, 
[63] K. 549, obv. 7, [374] 82-5-22, 172, obv. 9, 12, [376] 83-1-18, 42, 
obv. 7, 8, 9, [393] 80-7-19, 25, obv. 9, rv. 2, 4, 10, [575] K. 1005, obv. 
7,9; 81 Ku-si, [575] K. 1005, rv. 6. 

alKA.SAP.PA: [52] K. 80, obv.9; ®! Ka-sap-pi, [862] K. 1056, obv. 
3, 5. 

al KI-SIK: [521] 83-1-18, 4, rv. 8,10; #m¢l Ki-sik "-ai, [210] K. 647, 
obv. 2; 4! Ki-is-sik, [736] K. 1030, obv. 8; #mé¢! Ki-is-sik-ai, 
[736] K. 1030, obv. 2. 

al KAR. ilu ANIM: [326] K. 1249, rv. 2. 

al KAR.ME.E: [574] K. 1004, obv. 6. 

al KAR. iluNA.NA.A: [795] Bu. 91-5-9, 107, rv. 11. 

mat KAR.SIPARRI: [646] 79-7-8, 292, obv. 12; #1 Kar Si-parf[-ri], 
[381] 81-2-4, 55, obv. 12. 

21 KAR iluSAMAS: [95] K. 1151, obv. 6, 8, [207] K. 541, obv. 10. 

a1 KAR SAR.UKIN: [126] K. 609, obv. 10, [128] K. 650, obv. 9, 15; 
alKar ™LUGAL.GI.N[A], [645] R™ 2, 464, obv.3; 9! Kar- 
LUGAL.GI.NA, [556] K. 683, obv. 7. 

«l KUR.BA.AN: [29] K. 1204, obv. 9, [123] K. 574, obv. 7, rv. 11. 

mat KUR.BA.NI.TI: [451] K. 924, rv. 7. 

mat KIR.HU: [173] K. 686, obv. 11. 

m&t KUR.KI: [749] Sm. 1976, obv.8; ™&t Kur-a-ki-e, [726] 80-7-19, 
24, rv. 5. 

mat KUR.IR.BI.IT: [197] K. 181, rv. 10. 

mat KI.IR.ME.SI: [769] K. 1042, rv. 3. 

a1 KAR.RIS: [761] R™ 2, 474, obv. 6. 

.8lKI.SI.SI: [459] K. 1141, rv. 4. 

al1KAS.PAR.PAR.EME: [262] K. 607, obv. 9. 

KOTA (=TIG.GAP.A)*i: [336] K. 644, rv. 7, [340] Bu. 91-5-9, 183, 
rv. 8, [464] K. 1519, obv. 4, 18, [527] K. 830, obv. 19, [804] K. 544, rv. 
2; mamél Ku-4-tu, [469] 48-11-4, 282, obv. 6. 
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al KU.TU.LI: [449] K. 838, obv. 3. 

al LI[. . .]: [841] K. 4757, rv. 9. 

mét LA.BA.DU.DA.AT: [537] K. 8535, obv. 5. 

a1 A.AB.BA.NA.AT: [32] K. 527, obv. 8, 16. 

al LA.AP.SI.IA: [610] K. 1142, obv. 11. 

iluLA.GU.DU ki: [516] 81-7-27, 31, obv. 11. 

al LUD.DIN.AN: [726] 80-7-19, 24, rv. 10; 2! Lud-din-an-ai, [727] 
83-1-18, 67, obv. 8. 

alLA.HI.RU: [61] K. 529, rv. 4, [280] K. 10, obv. 20, [286] K. 5398, 
obv. 7, [781] K. 823, obv. 7; #! La-hi-ri, [459] K. 1141, rv. 6, [543] 
K. 176, rv. 5, [558] K. 896, rv. 4, 7, [685] 81-2-4, 96, obv. 8, [746] 
83-1-18, 146, obv. 9; #! La-hi-ra-ai, [712] Sm. 1223, rv. 10, 12. 

alLU.LI.I[. ]: [776] R™ 50, obv. 7. 

nar LI.IS.BE: [295] K. 1139, rv. 6. 

m&t LA.KI.E: [813] K. 688, rv. 7. 

al LU.KA.SE: [218] K. 1199, obv. 9. 

al LA.RAK.KA: [763] 81-2-4, 126, obv.6; ud-ud-kiki, [844] 83-1-18, 
28, rv.4; ud-ud-ak ki, [542] K. 114, rv. 6, 10,13; 2mé6l ud-ud ki- 
ti-a, [344] 83-1-18, 28, rv. 2. 

al LU.RI.SI.TE: [484] 81-7-27, 33, obv. 8. 

nar MA: [378] 83-1-18, 11, rv.7; =4* Mi, [380] R™ 2, 3, obv. 8. 

mat MU.’.BA.AT: [632] K. 1295, obv, 4. 

amél mat MA.DA.AT: [208] K. 617, obv. 8; ™&t Ma-ta-ai, [126] K. 
609, obv. 6. 

mét MA.ZA.MU: [408] R™ 2, 1, obv. 13; ™4t Ma-za-mu-a, [556] K. 
683, rv. 2. 

al Mu-za-sir: [145] K. 910, obv. 8, [380] R™ 2, 3, obv. 7, rv. 4, [409] R™ 
2, 2, rv. 1; 8! Mu-za-si-ri, [381] 81-2-4, 55, obv. 9, [646] 79-7-8, 
292, obv. 9; #! Mu-za-sir-ai, [197] K. 181, rv. 17; ™&t Mu-za- 
sir, [448] K. 826, obv. 2. 

al MA.AH.MI.TI: [520] K. 680, rv. 14. 

mat ME.LID.AI: [875] 83-1-18, 41, rv. 3. 

amél1 MA.LA.HA.AT: [701] Sm. 1338, rv. 2. 

al MU.MA.AT: [246] K. 669, rv. 11. 

mat MA.NA.AT: [198] K. 5464, obv. 32, rv. 20, [556] K. 683, rv. 1, 4, 
[616] K. 1164, obv.5; ™&t Man-ai, [381] 81-2-4, 55, obv. 4, rv. 2, 
[434] Bu. 89-4-26, 163, obv. 10, 21, rv. 10,20; ™&t Ma-ni-’, [414] 
R™ 77, rv. 14; ™4t Ma-na-nu, [520] K. 680, obv.4; #! Mu-nu-’, 
[98] K. 5465, rv. 10,13; ™&t Man-na-ai, [165] K. 497, rv. 4, [215] 

_ K. 1087, rv. 4, [842] 79-7-8, 234, rv. 7, 13, [466] Sm. 51, rv. 5. 

MA.NA.KU ki: [516] 81-7-27, 31, obv. 12. 

mat ME.SA.AT: [61] K. 529, rv. 2, 6, [894] 81-2-4, 57, obv. 8, 15, rv. 5; 
Me-sa-ai, [71] K. 1113+ K. 1229, rv. 9. 

mat MI.SIR: [276] K. 154, obv. 6. 

al MA.RA.AD: [853] K. 905, rv.5; Sur-ta*i, [238] K. 1107, obv. 9. 

al MAR-HU-HA: [251] K. 506, obv. 21, rv. 6; 9! Mar-bu-ha-ai, 
[251] K. 506, rv. 1. 
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amél1 MAR.HA.SA.AT, [190] K. 596, obv. 24. 

al MAR.PA.DA.AT: [685] 81-2-4, 96, obv. 19. 

nér MAR.RAT: [418] Sm. 1028, rv. 5, [462] K. 1374, rv. 14, [520] K. 680, 
rv. 21, [775] Bu. 91-5-9, 107, rv. 3, 6. 

al ME pl. .TUR.NA: [158] K. 530, rv. 16; 8! M6>l.-tur-na, [455] K. 
999, rv. 5,8; #! Me-tur-na, [170] K. 1013, rv. 8; #1 Mu-tur-na, 
[251] K. 506, obv.5; #! Mu-tur-na-ai, [251] K. 506, obv. 4. 

amél1 NT,BA.’.A.TI: [260] K. 562, rv. 1. 

mat ilu NABU.BA.NU: [520] K. 680, obv. 7, 11. 

al NU.GIS.SAR: [574] K. 1004, obv. 7. 

a1NA.GI.A.TA.AI: [830] K. 1376, obv. 5. 

al NU.UH.BA.IA: [307] K. 1078, rv. 10; mt al Nu-hu-ba-ia, [807] 
K. 1078, obv. 2. 

mat NA.HAL: [520] K. 680, obv. 2. 

nér NA.HAL: [520] K. 680, obv. 18. 

almat NA.ILI: [731] 81-7-27, 41, rv. 5. 

al NI.KUR: [165] K. 497, rv. 2, [556] K. 683, rv. 9; 2m¢l Ni-kurki, 
[520] K. 680, rv. 17. 

mét NA.M[A.RU]: [667] 81-7-27, 30, obv. 17. 

al NI.MIT.LA.GU.DA: [474] 81-2-4, 67, obv. 4. 

al NI.MIT.ilXISTAR: [814] 81-7-27, 34, obv. 5. 

al NINA: [49] K. 1168, rv. 18, [62] K. 547, rv. 6, [186] K. 11, obv. 19, 
[332] K. 13000, rv. 3, [339] 83-1-18, 19, rv. 6, [427] 83-1-18, 35, obv. 6, 
(610] K. 1142, obv. 18, [620] K. 1210, obv. 12, [841] K. 4757, rv. 12, 
[845] K. 671, obv. 7; #! Ni-nu-a, [52] K. 80, obv. 10, [175] K. 614, 
rv. 2, [440] K. 493, obv. 11, [683] R™ 550, rv. 8, [706] K. 1076, obv. 5, 
[731] 81-7-27, 41, rv. 3, [841] K. 4757, rv. 11, [867] 81-2-4, 94, rv. 9; 
al Ni-nu-u-a, [633] K. 1366, obv. 12; Ni-na*i, [484] 81-7-27, 33, 
rv.9; Nina, [668] 83-1-18, 255, obv. 5; 2! Ni-na-aki, [456] K. 
1012, obv. 13, rv. 12; Ninaki, [17] K. 472, rv. 3, [73] K. 5509, obv. 3, 
[399] 67-4-2, 1, rv. 3, [453] K. 948, obv. 5, [494] 80-7-19, 23, obv. 6, 
[662] 80-7-19, 139, obv. 7, [696] K. 13066, obv. 4, [697] 81-2-4, 73, 
obv. 6, [766] K. 475, obv. 8, [816] K. 88, obv. 4; 2! Ninaki, [2] K. 
183, rv. 4, [18] K. 490, rv. 4, [52] K. 80, rv. 4, [221] K. 175, obv. 6, 
[358] R™ 76, obv. 5, [386] 83-1-18, 9, obv. 6, 20, [495] Bu. 91-49, 66, 
obv. 7. 

mét NAP.PI.HA.A.BI.NI: [802] 81-7-27, 39, obv. 6. 

NIPPUR (=EN.KID)&i: [202] K. 83, rv. 4, [238] K. 1107, obv. 10, rv. 
6, 10, 11, [239] K. 5585, rv. 2, [240] K. 7467, rv. 3, [516] 81-7-27, 31, rv. 
8, [572] K. 1001, obv. 9, [622] K. 1210, rv. 1, [797] K. 672, obv. 15, 
{866 ] 81-2-4, 93, obv. 9, rv. 8: 2mél En-Kidki, [238] K. 1107, rv. 4, 
[240] K. 7467, obv. 3, rv. 3, [827] K. 517, rv. 18, [540] K. 87, obv. 4; 
amél En-Kid ki pl., [328] K. 1107, rv. 14, [469] 48-11-4, 282, rv. 10, 
[866] 81-2-4, 93, rv. 8. 

sad NI.PIR: [311] K. 630, obv. 15. 

al NA.SI.BI.NA: [585] K. 1098, obv. 6; #1 Na-sib-na, [585] K. 1098, 
obv. 11. 
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alSA.BA.HA.NI: [388] R™ 2, 463, obv, 8; 2! Sab-ha-a-ni, [524] K. 
588, obv. 3. 

mit SU.BAR.TI: [356] Bu. 89-4-26, 160, obv. 21. 

alSA.PAR.[RAT(?)].TE: [87] K. 466, obv. 9, rv. 13. 

mat SU.GI.BU.TU: [174] K. 619, obv. 11. 

mat SA.DU.DA.AT: [198] K. 5464, rv. 22. 

al1SU.DA.NI.NA: [425] Bu. 91-5-9, 105, obv. 10. 

al SA.DI.RI: [602] K. 1127, obv. 13. 

mat SU.HI: [547] K.587, obv.18; ™4t Su-ba-ai, [813] K. 688, obv. 13, rv.8. 

alSA.ZA.NA.A: [414] R™ 77, rv. 4. 

alST.HA.NA: [448] K. 826, obv. 5. 

[...] SUK.KA.AT: [767] 83-1-18, 75, obv. 8. 

al SA.LA.[.]: [174] K. 619, rv. 8. 

alSIL.HA.AI: [635] K. 1516, rv. 6. 

alSA.LAM.ME.E: [726] 80-7-19, 24, rv. 11. 

al ST.’.ME.E: [538] K. 531, obv. 13, [575] K. 1005, obv. 8, [585] K. 
1098, obv. 5. 

mat SU.UM.BI: [312] K. 689, obv. 16. 

alSA.MA.AL.LA: [633] K. 1366, obv. 7. 

alSA.MIR.I.NA.AT: [633] K. 1366, obv. 5. 

al SI.IN.NI: [482] 82-5-22, 104, obv.8; 8! Si-na-ai [331] K. 581, rv. 4. 

mat SA.NI.ZA.AT: [197] K. 181, obv. 27. 

alSA.AN.HA: [342] 79-7-8, 234, obv. 5. 

al SA.AN.IR: [129] K. 5458, rv. 19. 

alSA.SI.HA.NI: [52] K. 80, rv. 1. 

al SA.PI.A: [314] K. 1227, obv.10; 41 Sa-pi-ai, [762] R™ 2, 529, obv. 7. 

SIPPAR (=TAM.KIB.SIL)&i: [186] K. 11, rv. 16, [418] Sm. 1028, rv. 
4; Sip-parki, [464] K. 1519, obv. 4; Sip-pari, [516] 81-7-27, 31, 
obv. 18, [808] Bu. 91-5-9, 113, rv. 4; 8! Sip-pdr, [608] K. 1136, rv. 
1; 2! Si-par, [88] K. 507, rv. 5; 8! Si-pur, [320] K. 7473, obv. 8, 
[745] 82-5-22, 141, rv. 6. 

al SA.RI.E: [192] K. 146, obv. 11, 14, [635] K. 1516, rv. 1. 

al SU.RI.A.NA.AT: [112] K. 485, rv. 5. 

alSA.RAP.NA.AT: [572] K. 1001, obv. 8, rv. 14. 

mat SU.TU.U: [629] K. 1268, obv. 22. 

al PAK.KI.MI.RI: [521] 83-1-18, 4, rv. 24. 

mat PI.LIS.TA.AI: [218] K. 1199, obv. 4. 

al PI.EN.ZA.A: [138] K. 409, obv. 9. 

al PU.KU.DU: [267] K. 462, rv. 15, [268] K. 514, obv. 9, 12, [751] Sm. 
920, obv. 9, [752] R™ 48, rv. 10, 11; 2mé¢! Pu-ku-du, [275] K. 82, 
obv. 6, rv. 10, [279] K. 6946, obv. 9, [282] K. 524, obv. 18, [754] K. 
5457, obv. 24, [790] Sm. 1392, obv. 11, [792] 83-1-81, 52, rv. 10; 
mat Pu-ku-di, [314] K. 1227, obv. 7; [™4t) Pu-gu-di, [763] 81- 
2-4, 126, rv. 3; 2mé! Pu-ku-da, [267] K. 462, obv. 21, [288] K. 95, 
obv. 6; 8! Pu-ku-da-ai, [967] K. 462, rv. 4; 2m¢) Pu-ku-da-ai, 
[754] K. 5457, obv. 26, [808] Bu. 91-5-9, 113, rv. 2; 2mé¢! Pu-kud, 
[402] 83-1-18, 31, obv. 8. 
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al PAR.ZA.NI.IS.[TUM]: [147] K. 1170, rv. 7. 

mat PAR.SU.A, [165] K. 497, obv. 4, [311] K. 630, obv. 12; 4! Par- 
su-a, [61] K. 529, obv. 10. 

mat PA.AS.SA.TE: [205] K. 537, obv. 11. 

nar PU.RAT.TE: [424] Sm. 760, rv. 11; 24" U-rat, [553] K. 659, rv. 7; 
nar Rat-ti, [336] K. 644, rv. 7. 

nar PAT.TI-iluBKL: [621] K. 1208, obv. 11. 

al SI.BAR [. . .]: [52] K. 80, obv. 11. 

mat SI.BA.TU.NU: [576] K. 1009, obv. 18. 

al§I.DU.NA.AI: [175] K. 614, obv. 6. 

al SI.MI.RI: [190] K. 596, obv. 21. 

alSU.PI.TE: [414] R™ 77, rv. 11; #! Sip-te, [95] K. 1151, rv. 5, 7. 

mat KU.U[. ]: [624] K. 1213, obv. 5. 

alamél1 KU.DA.AI: [246] K. 669, obv. 5. 

alKU.DA.BA.TI: [315] K. 1402, obv. 7. 

alKU.UN.BU.NA: [317] K. 5291, obv. 7. 

mat KA.NI.UN: [444] K.645, obv.9; #! Ka-ni-un, [444] K. 645, rv. 1. 

mat KT,PA.NI: [323] K. 6005, obv. 7. 

mat KA.AP.RI.BA.KI.I.U: [437] K. 168, obv. 15. 

al KA.AP.PA.TA.AI: [573] K. 1003, obv. 4. 

amé! KUR.RA.AI: [251] K. 506, obv. 4, 8, [388] R™ 2, 463, obv. 6; 
alamél Kur-ra-ai, |246] K. 669, obv 5. 

nar KUR.BU: [490] K. 746, obv. 2. 

al KAR.NI.E: [372] 80-7-19, 26, obv, 14. 

‘al KU.RA.NI: [480] K. 8402, obv. 6. 

mat RU.’: [158] K. 530, obv. 4,9; #1 Ru-’-a-a, [268] K. 514, obv. 10; 
amél Ru-t-ai, [287] K. 94, obv. 6. 

mat RU.BU.’: [830] K. 1376, obv. 11. 

mat RA.BI.TI: [542] K. 114, rv. 18; ™4t Rab-bi-tum, [659] Bu. 
89-4-26, 17, obv. 6; ™®t Ri-bfi- -], [639] K. 8390, rv. 7. 

al RI.BAT: [804] K. 544, rv. 10, 11. 

al RA.DI.E: [281] K. 13, rv. 16. 

amé1RA.A.DA.GU.AI: [349] R™ 78, rv. 4. 

amél RU.ZA.PI.’: [846] K. 673, rv. 3. 

amé1 RI.TI.GU.AI: [349] K. R™ 78, rv. 5. 

al RI.MU.SU: [43] K. 122, obv. 23; #! Ri-mu-sa, [102] K. 657, obv. 10. 

mat RA.SAP.PA: [43] K. 122, obv. 14, 16, [767] 83-1-18, 75, obv. 10; 
mat Ra-sa-pa-ai, [534] K. 637, obv. 7. 

mat RU.GA.HA.AI: [94] K. 1147+ K. 1947, rv. 1. 

mat RA.A.SU: [774] Bu. 89-4-26, 162, obv. 11, 12; rv. 17; améel mat 
Ra-Sa-ai, [295] K. 1139, obv. 1. 

mat SU.UB.RI.AI: [507] K. 1077, obv. 7, [705] 82-5-22, 109, obv. 7; 
mat Sub-ri-ai, [138] K. 469, obv. 14,19; ™4t Sa-bur-a, [251] K. 
506, obv. 11.19; ™4t Sa-bur-ai, [251] K. 506, obv. 22, [252] K. 525, 
obv. 5. 

al§A.BI.RI.SU: [167] K. 582, obv. 9,19; #1 Sa-bi-ri-8u, [252] K. 
525, obv. 5, [729] Sm. 521, obv. 6. 
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alSU.HU.RA: [649] 81-2-4, 110, rv. 5. 

al§U.HA.RI.SU.UN.GUR: [281] K. 13, obv. 13. 

alSA.AH.HU.US.TI: [267] K. 462, rv. 9. 

am61§AL.LU.UK.KI.E.A: [281] K. 13, obv. 21; 26! Sal-lu-ki- 
si-a, [789] K. 1964, obv. 7. 

mat SA.A.LI.MU: [521] 83-1-18, 4, rv. 26. 

nar SUM.RIS.?: [520] K. 680, obv. 9. 

alSA.MA.U.NU: [774] Bu. 89-4-26, 167, obv. 5. 

alSE.NU: [602] K. 1127, obv. 12. 

mat SA.NI.TI: [476] 83-1-18, 5, rv. 22. 

matSE.IB[. .JUR: [646] 79-7-8, 292, obv. 11. 

mat SA.PAR.DA: [645] R™ 2, 464, rv. 3. 

alSU.RU.BA: [424] Sm. 760, rv. 18. 

alSA.RA.GI.TI: [617] K. 1167, rv. 7. 

alSA.RIS: [43] K. 122, obv. 22. 

alSU.SA.AN: [280] K. 10, obv. 13. 

al §I.I.TAB.NI: [578] K. 1018, rv. 9. 

almat SE.TA.AI: [259] K. 509, obv. 6, 12. 

mat TA.BAL: [197] K. 181, rv. 28; ™8t Ta-bal-ai, [602] K. 1127, obv. 
4, 11. 

alTA.GA.LA.GI: [408] R™ 2, 1, obv. 16, [701] Sm. 1338, obv. 17. 

al TI.IG.RI.IS: [842] 79-7-8, 234, rv. 1. 

mat TA.HU.U.NI: [467] Sm. 456, rv. 19. 

al TI.AL[. ]: [282] K. 524, rv. 1. 

al TA.LA.AH: [281] K. 13, obv. 10, rv. 15. 

alTIL TU.U.RI: [131] K. 625, obv. 8. 

al TIL.BUR.SI.BI: [322] K. 663, rv. 7. 

mat TAM.TIM: [210] K. 647, rv. 11, 14, 16, [267] K. 462, obv. 7,9; [280] 
K. 10, obv. 5, [516] 81-7-27, 31, rv. 11, [520] K. 680, rv. 3, 24, [521] 
83-1-18, 4, rv. 1, 3 bis, 25, [540] K. 87, rv. 7, [576] K. 1009, rv. 9, 11, 
[736] K. 1030, obv. 11, [795] Bu. 91-5-9, 107, obv. 6, [839] 83-1-18, 21, 
obv. 14, rv. 5, [859] 82-5-22, 132, obv. 14; ™4t Tam-tim ki, [863] K. 
1196, rv. 7; 2™61Sa m4t Tam-tim, [540] K. 87, rv. 6; amél mat 
Tam-tim-t-a, [344] 83-1-18, 28, obv. 7; ™&tTam-ti, [702] 
81-2-4, 77, obv. 1; #™¢! Tam-da-ai, [839] 83-1-18, 21, obv. 21, 
rv. 4; amél mat Tam-tim-ai, [289] K. 312, obv.1; 2mél mat Tam- 
tim -t-ai, [521] 83-1-18, 4, rv. 9, [752] R™ 48, rv. 12. 

mat TU.A.NU: [466] Sm. 51, obv. 10. 

alTU.NU.NA: [43] K. 122, obv. 22. 

mat TU.NI.TA.SU[. ]: [698] Sm. 764-+Sm. 1650, obv. 14. 

al TA.I.GU.IK.KI: [462] K. 1374, obv. 20, [460] K. 1250, obv. 2. 

al TAR.BU.SI.BI: [642] K. 12046, obv. 4. 

al TAR.BI.SI: [47] K. 979, obv. 8, [628] K. 1247, obv. 7. 

al TAR.GI.BA.A.TI: [282] K. 524, rv. 3. 

nar TAR.TA.RI: [547] K. 587, obv. 17. 

mat TA.TA.ATI: [649] 81-24, 110, obv. 9. 





THE REPORT OF WENAMON.' 


By James Henry Breastep, 
The University of Chicago. 


This unique document’ is our most important source for the 
position of Egypt in Syria at the close of the Twentieth Dynasty. 
It belongs to the fifth year of the last of the Ramessids, when he 
is but the shadow of a king. MHrihor, the high-priest of Amon, 
although not called king, is in control at Thebes, and Nesu- 
benebded (Smendes), afterward the first king of the Twenty-first 
Dynasty, living at Tanis, rules the Delta. Under these circum- 
stances, Hrihor dispatches one of his officials, named Wenamon, 
to procure cedar from the Lebanon forests, for the construction 
of a new sacred barque for Amon. In accordance with an oracle 
of Amon, the messenger was intrusted with a certain image of the 
god called ‘‘Amon-of-the-Way,” which he was to take with him 
as an embassy to the prince of Byblos. As the envoy met with 
unprecedented difficulties in the execution of his commission, he 
made out an elaborate report’ on his return home to explain the 
long series of accidents which had interfered with the success of 
his mission. Although a large fragment is lacking from the 
middle of the first column, and the loss of another fragment at 
the end leaves the narrative unfinished, yet this report is never- 
theless one of the most interesting and important documents yet 
discovered in Egypt. 

On the sixteenth of the eleventh month, in the fifth year, 
probably of Ramses XII., Wenamon left Thebes, and, presenting 

1The following is a partial preprint of this document, as it will appear in the fourth 
volume of my Ancient Records of Egypt, now being printed by the University of Chicago 
Press. 

2 Papyrus found in 1891 by fellahin at El Khibeh, opposite Feshn in Upper Egypt, now 
in the possession of M. W. Golénischeff, of St. Petersburg. It consists of part of one column 
and another almost complete. It was published in transcription by M. Golénischeff in a 
collection of essays in honor of Baron V. de Rosen’s jubilee, with a fac-simile of the first 
twenty-one lines; and again by Golénischeff in revised transcription (Rec., XXI) with trans- 
lation. It was translated, without alteration of Golénischeff’s arrangement of the frag- 
ments, by W. M. Miller (MDVG., 1900, 1); and by Erman (AZ., XXXVIII, 1-14) with a 
rearrangement of the fragments which seems to me unquestionably correct. The following 
translation owes much to Erman. 

3 That our document is Wenamon’s authentic report there seems to me, after a study of 


its characteristics, not the slightest doubt; but there is not space here to discuss the 
question. See Erman (4Z., XXXVIII, 2), who reaches the same conclusion. 
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his credentials to Nesubenebded at Tanis, he was kindly received. 
Fifteen days after leaving Thebes (on the first of the twelfth 
month), he sailed from Tanis (?) into the Mediterranean, in a 
merchant ship, commanded by a Syrian. Arrived at Dor, the 
gold and silver which he had brought with him as payment for 
the timber was stolen from him. Dor was now a petty kingdom 
of the Thakkara, who, with the Pursata-Philistines, had begun 
entering Syria under Ramses III., seventy-five or eighty years 
before. They had constantly pushed southward after their defeat 
by Ramses III. in his eighth year, and had settled along the 
eastern coast of the Mediterranean as subjects of the Pharaoh. 
After the death of Ramses III., they must soon have gained their 
independence. The Thakkara chief of Dor gives Wenamon little 
satisfaction for the loss of his valuables, and after waiting nine 
days he sails northward to Tyre. 

The account of the voyage from Dor to Tyre is lost in a 
lacuna. On the way from Tyre to Byblos, he in some way met 
some of the Thakkara with a bag(?) of silver. It weighed 
thirty deben, and, as he had lost thirty-one* deben of silver, he 
seized it, as security. He arrived at Byblos four months and 
twelve days after his departure from Thebes, but, as he came in 
an ordinary merchant ship, and not in a special ship of Nesube- 
nebded, and was without rich gifts and the customary externals 
of former Egyptian envoys, Zakar-Baal, the prince of Byblos, 
would not receive him, and ordered him to leave. After nineteen 
days, one of the noble youths in attendance upon the prince fell 
into a prophetic frenzy and demanded that Wenamon and his 
god, ‘‘Amon-of-the-Way,” be summoned and honorably treated. 

About to return to Egypt, Wenamon was summoned to Zakar- 
Baal’s palace, but, being without money and without credentials, 
which he had foolishly left with Nesubenebded at Tanis—having 
only the above-mentioned image of Amon supposed to confer 
“life and health,” but not likely to impress the Syrian—he was 
treated with scant respect. The claims of Hrihor and of Amon 
upon the Lebanon were scouted, and Zakar-Baal proved from his 
records that his fathers had been paid for their timber. Wena- 
mon therefore sends to Nesubenebded for money, and the Byblite 
shows his good-will by dispatching to Egypt at once the heavy 
timbers of the hull. The messenger returned from Nesubenebded 


4About seven and one-half pounds Troy. 
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within forty-eight days (perhaps only nineteen or twenty days), 
with partial payment for the timber desired, whereupon Zakar- 
Baal sent three hundred men and three hundred oxen, to fell and 
bring the rest of the timber. 

Some eight months after Wenamon left Thebes the timber 
was ready. Zakar-Baal delivers it to him, and with grim humor 
tells him that he has been better treated than the last envoys 
from Egypt, who were detained at Byblos seventeen years and 
died there. The prince charges an attendant to conduct Wena- 
mon to their tomb, and show it to him. But Wenamon demurs 
and takes his leave, promising to see that the balance due on the 
timber is paid. As he is about to sail, a number of Thakkara 
ships appear, for the purpose of arresting him, doubtless for his 
seizure of the silver. The unlucky Wenamon sits down upon the 
beach and weeps, while Zakar-Baal, hearing of his plight, sends 
him reassuring messages, with food, drink, and a female singer. 
In the morning the prince interviews the Thakkara and sends 
Wenamon to sea. In some way he evades the Thakkara, but is 
driven by a contrary wind to Cyprus (Alashia), where he is about 
to be killed by the Cyprians, when he finds someone who speaks 
Egyptian, succeeds in gaining the favor of the Cyprian queen, 
and is spared. 

Here the remarkable report is broken off, and how Wenamon 
reached Egypt we do not know. It will be seen that in the 
Lebanon region, once conquered and controlled by the Pharaohs, 
they are no longer feared. Thus at the close of the Twentieth 
Dynasty Egypt, while respected as a source of civilization, can- 
not secure even ordinary protection and civility for her messengers 
in Syria, and this state of affairs had already existed, probably as 
early as the reign of Ramses IX., a generation earlier. 

Besides the earliest instance of prophetic ecstasy known 
to us, the document contains also another significant datum, viz., 
the princes of Byblos had for two generations been keeping their 
daily business records in a book or roll (*r). Moreover, among 
the gifts brought to the prince of Byblos from the Delta were 
five hundred rolls of papyrus paper. Of course, the Phoenician 
did not write cuneiform with pen and ink upon these rolls; for a 
script worse suited to such writing materials than cuneiform can 
hardly be imagined. It is evident that he wrote upon papyrus 
the hieratic hand customarily written upon it in Egypt, the only 
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method of writing then known, which contained alphabetic signs 
for the whole alphabet. It thus becomes clear that by 4100 B.C. 
the cuneiform had been displaced in Phosnicia, and before the 
tenth century the Phoenician scribes, discarding the innumerable 
syllabic signs of the Egyptian hieratic, had accustomed them- 
selves to employ only its alphabetic signs. 

The following conventional signs are used in the translation: 

1. Everything inclosed in ( ) is editorial explanation. 

2. Everything in [ | is restoration of lost words. 

3. Everything in |] || is restoration of the probable content of 
a lost passage, but not a restoration of the lost words. 

4. Everything in ! | is uncertain. 

5. '—1 means an uncertain word; !— —! means two uncertain 
words, ete. 

6. — means a lost word; — — two lost words, ete. 


'Year 5,* 3d month of the 3d season (11th month), day 16, day of the 
departure of the “eldest of the hall,” of the house of Amon, “{the lord of 
the lands, Wenamon, to bring the timber for the great and august barque 
of Amon-Re, king of gods, which is on ['the river'] - — - (called): 
“Userhet”? of Amon. 

On the day of my arrival at Tanis (D°n), at the ‘place of abode of 
Nesubenebded (Ns-sw-b’-nb-dd)* and Tentamon, I gave to them the 
writings of Amon-Re, king of gods, which they *caused to be read in 
their presence; and they said: “TI will do (it), I will do (it) according to 
that which Amon-Re, king of gods our ‘lord, saith.” I abode until the 
4th month of the 3d season,‘ being in Tanis. 

Nesubenebded and "Tentamon sent me with the ship-captain Menge- 
bet (M-n-g-b-ty), and I descended into ‘the great Syrian (’-rw) sea, in 
the 4th month of the 3d season, on the Ist day. I arrived at Dor, a city 
of *Thakkara (7”’-k’-r), and Bedel (B’-dy-r’), its king, caused to be 
brought for me much bread, a jar of wine, and a joint of beef. 

Then a man of my ship fled, having stolen:° 


—|[vessels] of gold, “amounting to 5 deben; 
4 vessels of silver, amounting to 20 deben; 
A sack of silver 11 deben 
17 Total of what] he [stole] 5 deben of gold 
31 deben of silver* 


a That this date must refer to Ramses XII. was shown by Erman (4Z., XXXVIII, 2). 
b The name of the barque of Amon; see, e. g., Papyrus, Harris, VII, 6. 
ce Greek Smendes; part of the name is here broken out, and the reading is taken from 1. 6. 





4 Fourteen days after his departure from Thebes. 

e The names of the articles of gold are broken out. 

fAbout one and one-fifth pounds of gold and about seven and one-half pounds of 
silver. 
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In the morning then I rose and went to “the abode of the prince, and I 
said to him: “I have been robbed in thy harbor. Since thou art the 
king of this land, “thou art therefore its investigator, who should search 
formy money. For the money belongs to Amon-Re, “king of gods, the 
lord of the lands; it belongs to Nesubenebded, and it belongs to Hrihor, 
my lord, and the other “magnates of Egypt; it belongs also to Weret 
(W’rty), and to Mekmel* (M-k’-m-rw), and to Zakar-"Baal (7’-k’-rw- 
B--r’),” the prince of Byblos.”* He said to me:* “To thy honor and 
thy excellence! but behold I know nothing “of this complaint which thou 
hast lodged with me. If the thief belonged to my land, he who went on 
board* “thy ship, that he might steal thy treasure, I would repay it to 
thee from my treasury, till they “find thy thief by name; but the thief 
who robbed thee belongs to “thy ship. Tarry a few days here with me 
and I will seek him.” When I had spent nine‘ days, moored “in his 
harbor, I went to him, and said to him: “Behold, thou hast not found 
my money *|['therefore let me depart"]] with 'the! ship-captain, and 


with those who go — - — — -* 
h 
1____ the sea. He said to me, “Be silent....... My 
—_—— the harbor ———- °*- - - [[I arrived at]] Tyre’ I went forth 
from Tyre at early dawn ——— ‘- - - - Zakar-Baal (T7’-k’-r’-B--r), 
the prince of Byblos* ——— 
— ‘the - - — I found 30 deben of silver therein, I seized [it, 


‘saying to them: “I will take'] *your money, and it shall remain with 
me until ye find [my money. ‘Was it not a man of Thakkara'] who 


stole it, and no thief {‘of ours')? I will take it ———.”! They went 
away, while I '-"- ‘-' -. 
[I] arrived - - - - the harbor of Byblos {[‘I made a place of con- 


cealment, "I hid|] “Amon-of-the-Way,” and I placed his things in it. 
The chief of Byblos sent to me, saying: “Beftake thyself] (from) “my 
harbor.” I sent to him, saying: - 





8 We have here given first the Egyptians who sent the valuables, and then the Syrians, 
to whom it was to be paid. 

b by57"57, as Miller and Erman have noted, 

¢ This indicates the locality where Wenamon expects to purchase the timber. 

4 Something like “I am beholden to”’ is to be understood, 

e Lit., ‘descended into.” 

t The numeral is a little uncertain, but it is not less than nine. 

¢ Four lines are lost here and an uncertain amount more; for the sake of convenience 
in the numbering, the loss is assumed to be five lines. 

h Three lines containing but a few broken"words; among them a reference to searching 
for the thieves, which shows that Fragment III belongs in this place. The journey to Tyre 
from Dor is somewhere in these lacuns. 

iThe total loss between the two parts of I is some twenty-three lines. The bulk of 
this loss precedes III, and only a small portion follows it. 

j Only the r of Tyre is preserved, but as he is just leaving there, it can hardly be the 
r of Dor. 

k This is not the arrival, but merely the mention of his intended destination. 


1A few fragments of words for about one-third line. 
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#+1_____s “if they sail, let them take me to Egypt.” - - I spent 
19 days in his [harbor], and he continually sent to me daily saying: 

“Betake thyself away from my harbor.” 

Now when he sacrificed to his gods -, the god seized one of his 
noble youths (‘dd), making him frenzied, so that he said: “Bring [the 
god] hither!® Bring the messenger of Amon who hath him. *+*Send 
him and let him go.” 

Now while the frenzied (youth) continued in frenzy during this 
night, I found a ship bound for Egypt and I loaded in all my belongings 
into it. I waited for the darkness, saying: “When it descends I will 
embark the god also, in order that no other eye may see him.” 

The harbor-master came to me, saying: “Remain until morning by 
the king.” I said to him: “Art not thou he who continually came to 
me, daily, saying: ‘Betake thyself away from my harbor’? Dost thou 
not say, ‘Remain in the ["land'], **"°in order to let depart the ship that 
I have found? that thou mayest come and say again, ‘Away!’” He 
went and told it to the king, and the king sent to the captain of the 
ship, saying: “Remain until morning by the king.” 

When morning came he sent and had me brought up, when the 
divine offering occurred in the fortress wherein he was, on the shore of 
the sea. I found him sitting in his upper chamber, leaning his back 
against a window, while the waves of the great Syrian sea beat against 
the - *+"behind him. I said to him: “'Kindness!' of Amon!” He said 
to me: “How long is it until this day since thou camest (away) from 
the abode of Amon?” I said: “Five months and one day, until now.° 

He said to me: “Behold, if thou art true, where is the writing of 
Amon, which is in thy hand?. Where is the letter of the high-priest of 
Amon, which is in thy hand?” I said to him: “I gave them to Nesu- 
benebded and Tentamon.” Then he was very wroth, and he said to 
me: “Now behold, the writing and the letter are not in thy hand! 
Where is the ship of cedar, which Nesubenebded gave to thee? Where 
is *+its Syrian crew? He would not deliver thy business to this ship- 
captain ‘—' '—' to have thee killed, that they might cast thee into the sea. 
From whom would they have sought the god then? And thee, from whom 
would they have sought thee then?” So spake he to me. I said to him: 

“There are indeed Egyptian ships and Egyptian crews who sail 
under Nesubenebded, (but) he hath no Syrian crews.” He said to me: 
“There are surely 20 ships here in my harbor, which are in connection 
with Nesubenebded; and at this Sidon, 'whither thou also ‘wouldst 
go', there are indeed 10,000 ships also which are in connection *with 
Berket-El4 (W’-r’-k-ty-r’) and sail to his house.” 

aThe lacuna here doubtless includes several lines, but is not so large as the one before 
III; see note p. 104, above. The uncertain line numbering I have inserted only every five 
lines for this fragment. 

bLit “up.” In eestasy the youth demands the summoning of Wenamon and his image 
of Amon, and that they be honorably treated and dismissed. 

e This would be the twelfth of the fourth month. 


4Erman thinks this must be some great Phoonician merchant resident in Tanis, and 
the parallelism certainly points clearly to some one in Tanis. 
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Then I was silent in this great hour. *He answered and said to me: 
“On what business hast thou come hither?” I said to him: “I have 
come ‘after the timber for the great and august barque of Amon-Re, 
king of gods. Thy father did it, *thy grandfather did it, and thou wilt 
also do it.” So spake I to him. 

He said to me: “They did it truly. ‘If thou give me (something) 
for doing it, I will do it. Indeed, my agents transacted the business ; 
‘the Pharaoh L. P. H. sent 6 ships, laden with the products of Egypt, 
and they were unloaded into their ‘store-houses. And thou also shalt 
bring something for me.” He had brought in the journals of his fathers, 
*and he had them read before me. They found 1,000 deben of every 
(kind of) silver, which was in his book. 

“He said to me: “If the ruler of Egypt were the owner of my prop- 
erty, and I were also his servant, “he would not send silver and gold 
saying: ‘Do the command of Amon.’ It was not the payment “of 
‘tribute’* which they exacted of my father. As for me, I am myself 
neither thy “servant, nor am I the servant of him that sent thee. If I cry 
out to the “Lebanon, the heavens open, and the logs lie here on the 
shore of the sea.” 

“Give “me the sails which thou hast brought to propel thy ships 
which bear thy logs to [Egypt]. ‘Give me the cordage [[‘which thou 
hast brought to bind'|| the trees which I fell, in order to make them 
‘fast’ for thee ‘"—-—— I make them for thee ‘into’ the sails of thy “ships, 
and the tops are (too) heavy and they break, and thou die in the midst of 
the sea “when Amon thunders in heaven, and puts Sutekh in his time.” 

“For Amon “equips all lands; he equips them, having first equipped 
the land of Egypt, whence thou comest. . “For artisanship came forth 
from it, to reach my place of abode; and teaching came forth “from it to 
reach my place of abode. What (then) are these miserable journeys 
which they have had thee make!” 

I said to him: *“O guilty one! They are no miserable journeys on 
which I am. There is no ship upon the river *which Amon does not 
own. For his is the sea, and his is Lebanon of which thou sayest, ‘It is 
mine, It” “grows for ‘Userhet’ (the barque) of Amon, the lord of every 
ship. Yea, so spake Amon-Re, king of gods, saying to *Hrihor, my lord, 
‘Send me,’ and he made me go bearing this great god. But behold, 
thou hast let “this great god wait twenty-nine® days, when he had 
landed [in] thy harbor, although thou didst certainly know he was here. 
He is indeed (still) what *“he (once) was, while thou standest and bar- 
gainest for the Lebanon with Amon, its lord. As for what thou sayest, 
that the “former kings sent silver and gold, if they had given life and 
health, they would not have sent the valuables; “(but) they sent the 


a Mrk for brk(?) F’=“‘ pay”? iscommon. Erman suggests that mrk is connected with 
melek, “king,” but f’ seems to me to make this interpretation difficult. 
b Lebanon. 


¢ This was four months and twelve days after leaving Thebes; he must therefore have 
reached Byblos three months and thirteen days after leaving Thebes. 
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valuables [to] thy fathers instead of life and health. Now as for Amon- 
Re, king of gods, he is the “lord of life and health, and he was the lord 
of thy fathers, who spent their lifetime offering “to Amon.* And thou 
also, thou art the servant of Amon. If thou sayest to Amon, ‘I will do 
(it), I will do (it), and thou executest his “command, thou shalt live, 
and thou shalt be prosperous, and thou shalt be healthy, and thou shalt 
be pleasant to thy whole land and thy people. Wish not “for thyself a 
thing belonging to Amon-Re, [king of] gods. Yea, the lion loves his own.” 

“Let my scribe be brought to me, that I may send “him to Nesube- 
nebded and Tentamon, the rulers whom Amon hath given to the north 
of his land, “and they will send all that, of which I shall write to them, 
saying: ‘Let it be brought ;’ until I return to the south and “send thee 
all, all thy trifles again.” So spake I to him. 

He gave my letter into the hand of his messenger. He loaded in the 
"keel’> the head of the bow and the head of the stern, with four other 
hewn timbers, together seven; and he had them taken to Egypt. “His 
messenger went to Egypt, and returned to me, to Syria in the first month 
of the second season. Nesubenebded and Tentamon sent: 

“Gold: 4 Tb-vessels, 1 K’k-mn-vessel ; 
Silver: 5 T’b-vessels ; 
Royal linen: 10 garments, 10 'hm-hrd’; 
Papyrus: *'500 rolls; 
Ox hides: 500; 
Rope: 500 (coils) ; 
Lentils: 20 measures ; 
Fish: 30 measures (mst’). 
She‘ sent me: 
Linen: “5 -, 5 "hm-hrd’; 
Lentils: 1 measure; 
Fish: 5 measures (mst?’). 

The king rejoiced and detailed “three hundred men and three hun- 
dred oxen, placing overseers over them, to have the trees felled. They 
spent the second season therewith “'—', In the 3d month of the second 
season* (7th month) they dragged them [to] the shore of the sea. The 
chief came forth and stood by them. 

He sent to me, “saying: “Come.” Now when I had presented myself 
before him, the shadow of his sunshade fell upon me. Penamon, “a 
butler, he stepped between me, saying: “The shadow of Pharaoh, L.P.H. 
thy lord, falls upon thee.” He‘ was angry “with him, saying: “Let 

a8 Ramses III. built a temple of Amon in Phoenicia; Thutmose III. gave three cities of 
the southern Lebanon district to Amon; Zakar-Baal had a butler named Penamon, and 
there is no doubt that Wenamon’s statement was correct. 

b Pypy-t, determined with a piece of wood. The three principal timbers of the ship 
are undoubtedly mentioned here. 

¢ Within forty-eight days of the date of his departure (twelfth of the fourth month). 

4Tentamon sent him a personal present. 

e Some eight months after he left Thebes. 

t The chief of Byblos. 
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him alone!” I presented myself before him and he answered and said 
to me: “Behold, the command which my “fathers formerly executed, I 
have executed, although thou for thy part hast not done for me that 
which thy fathers did for me. Behold, there has arrived “the last of thy 
timber, and there it lies. Do according to my desire and come to load 
it, for they will indeed give it to thee.” 

«Come not to contemplate the terror of the sea, (but) if thou dost 
contemplate the terror of the sea, thou shalt (also) contemplate “my 
own. Indeed I have not done to thee that which they did to the mes- 
sengers of Khamwese,* when they spent seventeen years “in this land. 
They died in their place.”” He said to his butler: “Wake him and let 
him see their tomb, wherein they “sleep.” 

I said to him: “ Let me not see it! As for Khamwese, people were 
the messengers whom he sent to thee; but people *~- - there was no 
[god among] his messengers. And yet thou sayest, ‘Go and see thy 
companions.’ Lo, art thou not glad, *and dost thou not have made for 
thee a tablet, whereon thou sayest: ‘Amon-Re, king of gods, sent to me 
‘Amon-of-the-Way,’ his “{divine] messenger, and Wenamon, his human 
messenger, after the timber for the great and august barque of Amon- 
Re, king of gods. I felled it, “I loaded it, I supplied him (with) my 
ships and my crews, I brought them to Egypt, to beseech for me *10,000 
years of life from Amon, more than my ordained (life), and it came to 
pass.’ Then in future days when a messenger comes “from the land of 
Egypt, who is able to write, and reads thy name upon the stela, thou 
shalt receive water in the west, like the gods who are “there.” He said 
to me: “It is a great testimony which thou tellest me.” 

I said to him: “As for the many things which thou hast said to me, 
when I reach “the place of abode of the high-priest of Amon, and he 
shall see thy command in thy command,’ [he] will have something deliv- 
ered to thee.” 

®]T went to the shore of the sea, to the place where the timbers lay; I 
spied eleven ships “coming from the sea, belonging to the Thakkara, 
saying:* “Arrest him! Let not a ship “of his (pass) to Egypt!” I sat 
down and began to weep. The letter-scribe of the chief came out to me 
®and said to me: “What is the matter with thee?” I said to him: 
“Surely thou seest these birds which twice descend upon Egypt. 
“Behold them! They come to the pool, and how long® shall I be 


aWho this Khamwese was is not entirely certain. Erman recalls the occurrence of 
Khamwese as part of the name in the cartouche of Ramses IX., and it is not improbable 
that he is meant, for, as the messengers have been dead some time, and this document is 
dated in the fifth year of Ramses XII., they must have left Egypt some twenty-five years 
earlier, which would certainly carry us back into the reign of Ramses IX. 

bThis phrase “in their place”’ in connection with dying must have some particular 
meaning. It is frequently so used in the inscription of Ramses III., and of the conspirators 
against him, who committed suicide; but its idiomatic force is not clear. 

¢The text is translated verbatim; but is perhaps corrupt. 

4The report, otherwise so full, abbreviates here; he means that they were under orders, 
of which he introduces the purport by the word “saying.” 


e Lit. “until what comes.” 
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here, forsaken? For thou seest surely those who come “to arrest me 
again.”* 

He went and told it to the chief. The chief began to weep at the 
evil words which they spoke to him. “He sent out his letter-scribe to 
me, he brought me two jars of wine and aram. He sent “to me Tentno 
(Tynt-nwt), an Egyptian singer (fem.) who was with him, saying: “Sing 
for him ; let not his heart take notions.” He sent to me, “saying: “Eat, 
drink, and let not thy heart take notions. Thou shalt hear all that I 
have to say in the morning.” 

Morning “came, he had (the Thakkara) called into his '—', he stood 
in their midst and said to the Thakkara: “ Why have yecome?” “They 
said to him: “We have come after the stove-up ships which thou sendest 
to Egypt with our '-' comrades.” “He said to them: “I cannot arrest 
the messenger of Amon in my land. Let me send him away, and ye 
shall pursue him “to arrest him.” 

He loaded me on board, he sent me away—to the harbor of the sea. 
The wind drove me to the land of *Alashia (’- r’- s’) ; those of the city came 
forth to me to slay me. I was brought among them to the abode of 
Hatiba (H’- ty - b’), “the queen of the city. I found her as she was going 
forth from one of her houses and entering into her other. I “saluted 
her, I asked the people who stood about her: “There is surely one 
among you who understands Egyptian?” One “among them said: “I 
understand (it).” I said to him: “Say to my mistress: ‘I have heard as 
far as Thebes, the abode of Amon, that “in every city injustice is done, 
but that justice is done in the land of Alashia; (but) lo, injustice is done 
every day here.’” Shesaid: “Indeed! What is “this that thou sayest ?” 
I said to her: “If the sea raged and the wind drove me to the land where 
I am, “thou wilt not let them take ‘advantage of' me to slay me; I being 
a messenger of Amon. I am one for whom they will seek “unceasingly. 
As for the crew of the prince of Byblos, whom they sought to kill, their 
lord will surely find “ten crews of thine, and he will slay them, on his 
part.” She had the people called and stationed (before her) ; she said 
to me: “Pass the night ———.” 

aThis word points to earlier trouble with the Thakkara, and doubtless explains the 
“twice above. 
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THE ELEVENTH DYNASTY' OF EGYPT 


By James Henry Breastep, 
The University of Chicago. 


Since Steindorff’ showed that the Intfs do not all belong in 
the Eleventh Dynasty, the greatest uncertainty has prevailed as 
to the length of this dynasty, and the order of the kings belonging 
to it. A closer examination, however, will, I believe, permit of a 
fairly safe arrangement of these kings, and determine also how 
long the family reigned. 

It is evident from the monuments which they have left that 
they conquered the North and overthrew the Heracleopolitans. 
Now, this conquest can be made the basis of a rearrangement of 
the family which accomplished it. It is possible from the con- 
temporary monuments to determine whether the reign of a given 
king falls before or after the conquest of the North. Let us 
apply this test to the four Mentuhoteps known to us.’ These are: 
Nb-htp, Nb-brw-R‘, S’nb-k’-R‘ and Nb-t’wy-R‘. The 
Turin Papyrus places Nb-brw-R‘ and S‘nb-k’-R‘ together 
toward the end of the dynasty, in the order in which I have 
named them. In the Sakkara and Abydos lists they are the only 
kings of the Eleventh Dynasty who are mentioned at all; while 
the prestige of Nb-brw-R‘ was such that in the tradition of 
the New Kingdom he was regarded as the founder and establisher 
of Theban power (LD, III, 2a,d). He is named at the Rames- 
seum, side by side with Menes and Ahmose I, and receives the 
same honors as they. It is evident that he must have ruled the 
whole country; in his time the conquest of the North was a 
thing of the past. The monuments of his successor, S‘nb-k’-R‘, 
show clearly that he likewise reigned in the period after the con- 
quest. At Hammamat his records (LD, II, 150a = Golenischeff, 
Hamm., XV—XVII, xi, 9, 10) state that he drew men for the 
work in the quarries from the territory between Oxyrhynchus and 


1This reconstruction of the Eleventh Dynasty is also appearing in the Abhandlungen 
of the Royal Prussian Academy (in Eduard Meyer’s essay, ‘** Aegyptische Chronologie ” ), 1905. 

2“Die Koénige Mentuhotep und Antef,” 4Z., XXXIII, 77 ff. 

3I need hardly say to anyone who has examined it, that the Karnak list cannot be 
employed in such a reconstruction, as its arrangement is not chronological. 
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Gebelén, showing that all upper Egypt practically was in his 
hands. Similarly the boast of Henu, who had charge of the work 
at Hammamat, that he was a “queller of the H’-nbw” (1. 10), 
shows that he must have controlled the Delta. 

In the case of Nb-htp we find very remarkable and hitherto 
unnoticed evidence of his position in the family. Fragments‘ of 
a now vanished temple of his have survived at Gebelén, rebuilt 
into the wall of a Ptolemaic temple there. One block represents 
Nb-htp smiting an enemy, bearing the inscription: ‘Prince of 
Tehenu and —(?)”. He could hardly have smitten the Libyans 
unless he had possession of the Delta. Quite decisive, however, 
is the remarkable scene on another block. Here Nb-htp strikes 
down four enemies, three of whom are designated as “Nubians, 
Asiatics (Sttyw), Libyans ;” while the fourth, without inscrip- 
tion, is an Egyptian! Over the whole is the following significant 
inscription: ‘Binding the chiefs of the Two Lands, capturing 
the South and Northland, the foreign countries (b3swt) and the 
two regions (ydbwy), the Nine Bows and the Two Lands.” 
Nb-htp was therefore the king who completed the conquest of 
the North. For the first time since the wars of the early dynastic 
kings with the North, we have here a Pharaoh openly boasting of 
his victories over the Egyptians, and without hesitation depicting 
his defeated countrymen among the despised barbarians whom 
he had conquered. It is therefore perfectly certain that Nb-htp 
belongs before Nb-brw-R*‘. We cannot place him immediately 
preceding this king, however, for in a contemporary relief® 
Nb-brw-R°‘ is shown receiving the homage of a vassal king of 
his own family, an otherwise unknown “Intf. Now, this 
coregent ’Intf cannot have been the successor of Nb-b rw-R‘, 
for the reason that the Turin Papyrus shows S‘n)-k’-R‘ as 
Nb-brw-R*’s successor. This unknown ’Intf therefore was 
the predecessor of Nb-brw-R*‘, and had been displaced by the 
latter, who then allowed him to reign for a time as a vassal. We 
may therefore regard the following order of kings as certain : 

Nb-htp. 

The vassal ’Intf. 
Nb-brw-R'. 
S‘nb-k’-R'. 

4Now in Cairo; (published (very inaccurately) by Daressy (Rec., XIV, 26; XVI, 42); 
much better by Frazer (PSBA, XV, 409, Plate XV). I was fortunately able to use also a 


dictionary copy by Erman. 
5 PSBA, 1881, 99,100; Petrie, Season XVI, 489; Morgan, Cat. de Mon.; Maspero, Hist., I, 463- 
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But it is still uncertain whether there may not have been a reign 
or two between Nb-htp and the vassal ’Intf. This last ques- 
tion will be resumed later. 

_ Before discussing the position of Nb-t’wy-R‘, the remain- 
ing Mentuhotep of the four, let us now examine the positions to 
be assigned to the remaining ’Intfs. As Steindorff has con- 
clusively shown, we have besides the vassal ’Intf, only two other 
*Intfs, who are shown by the contemporary monuments to 
belong in the Eleventh Dynasty. These are the nomarch ’Intf 
and Horus W’h-‘nb-’Intf. It is evident from the title of the 
former that he should head the family line, before they assumed 
royal predicates.° Even the erratic Karnak list places such a 
nomarch ’Intf at the beginning of this dynasty. Horus 
W’h- ‘nb reigned to the end of his career before the conquest of 
the North. Indeed, he began that conquest himself. His tomb 
stela’ erected in the fiftieth year of his reign at Thebes states: 

. ... her northern boundary as far as the nome of Aphroditopolis.’ I 
drove in the mooring-stake® (that is, I landed) in the sacred valley, I cap- 
tured the entire Thinite nome, I opened all her fortresses (or prisons). I 
made her” the “door of the North.” 

This “door of the North” is of course his northern frontier, cor- 
responding to the “door of the South” at Elephantine, known 
since the Sixth Dynasty. W’h-‘nb-Intf’s “door of the 
North” in the nome of Aphroditopolis can hardly have been any- 
thing else than the “fortress of the port of the South,” which 
Tefibi of Siut states" was his southern frontier at about the same 
period, that is, toward the close of Heracleopolitan supremacy. But 
W’h-‘nb-Intf evidently pushed the conquest no farther during 
his lifetime, if this point was his frontier at the erection of his 
tombstone in his fiftieth year. As the conquest of the North 
was incomplete in his reign, he must therefore be placed before 
Nb-htp, who completed the conquest, and after the nomarch ’Intf. 


6That the line of these Theban princes before they assumed the sole kingship (that is, 
before they became the Eleventh Dynasty, as known to us), may have included several more 
of them, is probable from the Karnak list. Whether it is the nomarch Intf, or a later one 
of the line, who stands at the head of the list in the Turin Papyrus, is not a question essen- 
tially affecting this reconstruction. 

7Mar., Mon. div., 49; cf. p. 15; Rougé, Inscr. Hiér., 161, 162. 

8Read the serpent and feather That this is the proper reading is rendered almost 
certain by the connected data. W’h-‘nh is here speaking of the establishment of his 
northern boundary. The inscription of ’Intf-ykr (see below) shows that W’h-‘nh ruled 
as far north as Akhmim, which is directly across the river from the nome of Aphroditopo- 
lis, and the latter is just north of the Thinite nome. 

9Compare Sharpe, Jnscr., I, 79, 1. 14; Pap. Ebers, 58, 9, and Sethe, Verbum, I, 259. 

10 The Thinite nome is masculine; hence “ her’’ is doubtless the name of Aphroditopolis. 

11 Griffith, Siut., Tomb, ITI, 1. 18. 
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We have now determined the relative positions of six kings of 
the dynasty. That of Nb-t’wy-R‘ still remains uncertain. It 
has usually been accepted that the Turin Papyrus assigns six 
kings to the Eleventh Dynasty ; in that case we should have no 
place in its ranks for our remaining Mentuhotep. Asa matter of 
fact, however, the papyrus shows under the sixth name plain 


traces of a seventh; the remains of the \% in the title pre- 


ceding the name are especially clear. Now, the monuments of 
Nb-t’wy-R‘ show beyond question that he ruled the whole 
country. For his operations in the Hammamat quarries he mus- 
tered no less than ten thousand men, three thousand of whom 
came from the Delta; and his skilled artisans were drawn from 
the ‘‘whole land.” We must therefore place him after the con- 
quest of the North, that is after Nb-htp. We left a possible 
lacuna between Nb-htp and the vassal ’"Intf. But the extent 
of Nb-t’wy-R‘’s operations in Hammamat is quite against the 
conclusion that he immediately followed the union of all Egypt 
under Nb-htp. Moreover, if we insert his reign after Nb-htp, 
we have no king of the dynasty left to fill the vacancy of the lost 
name at the end of the dynasty in the Turin Papyrus. Further- 
more, Nb-t’wy-R‘ celebrated his Hb-sd already in the second 
year of his reign.” He had thus waited twenty-eight years as 
crown prince, before his father’s death had brought him the 
crown. He is therefore likely to have been advanced in years at 
his accession. His mighty vizier, Amenemhet, who mustered ten 
thousand men for the operations in Hammamat, and boasts of 
unusual power, was therefore, as has been before suggested, 
probably able to thrust aside a feeble old king, and become the 
founder of a new dynasty. However this last supposition may 
be, I do not think that any other arrangement of the Eleventh 
Dynasty kings can be supported from the contemporary docu- 
ments and the lists. The fact that the temple lists have omitted 
Nb-t’wy-R* after S‘nb-k’-R‘ and before the Twelfth Dynasty 
cannot be cited against our reconstruction ; for any reconstruc- 
tion must reckon with such omission of the name lost at this 
place in the Turin Papyrus. Such temple lists commonly omit 
ephemeral reigns at the close of a dynasty. 
12Golenischeff, Hammamat, Plate XI (= LD, IT, 149¢e). 
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We may therefore restore the seven kings of the Turin Papyrus 
as follows: 


Nomarch Intf I." - - - + + @ years 
Horus W’h-‘nb-’Intf II. - - - B5O+a * 
Nb-htp-Mentuhotep I. - - - ~ -e ig 
Vassal "Intf III. - - - - . x ° 
Nb-hrw-R'‘-Mentuhotep IT. - . -46+a2 “ 
S‘nb-k’-R'-Mentuhotep III. - - 2B3+a “ 
Nb-t’wy-R'-Mentuhotep IV. - - - 2+a * 


An examination of the chronology of this reconstruction shows 
that it will fulfil the demands in this respect also. From the 
Stela“ of ’Intf-ykr at Leyden (dated in the thirty-third year 
of Sesostris I., that is, fifty-three years after the accession of the 
Twelfth Dynasty), we know that ’Intf-ykr’s great grandfather 
had been appointed to a scribal office in the Thinite nome by 
W’h-‘nb.” Estimating an official generation at thirty to thirty- 
five years, we may roughly date the appointment of ’Intf-ykr’s 
great grandfather at one hundred and twenty to one hundred and 
forty years before the erection of ’Intf-ykr’s tombstone at 
Abydos. His appointment fell therefore in the period from, 
roughly, sixty-seven to eighty-seven years before the fall of the 
Eleventh Dynasty. If the appointment occurred near the end of 
W’h-‘nb’s reign, the latter’s accession may have occurred as 
early as one hundred and thirty-seven years before the fall of the 
Eleventh Dynasty. This is again corroborated by the surviving 
dates from the reigns of his successors, which show that his death 
could not have occurred later than some eighty years (minimum 
seventy-six) before the accession of the Twelfth Dynasty. Now, 
the Turin Papyrus gives at least one hundred and sixty”’ years as 
the length of the dynasty, and the remaining twenty-three years 
necessary to make up this total may belong to the reign of the 
nomarch ’Intf, who preceded W’h-‘nb. It should be noted 
that the war for the conquest of the North may have been con- 
cluded as late as eighty years before the end of the Eleventh 
Dynasty. 

13Or one of his descendants, of whom we have no contemporary monuments. 


14Leemans, Descr. ruis. des mon. Eg. & Leide, pp. 264-66; Rougé, Rev. arch., 1re sér., 
VI, 560; Piehl, Inscr., III, XXI, XXII. 

15 In view of this monument it is very remarkable to find W’h-‘nb transferred to the 
period following the Middle Kingdom in Budge’s history. 

16That this total refers to the Eleventh Dynasty is certain. It immediately precedes 
the Twelfth Dynasty, and as a summation also immediately precedes the Eleventh Dynasty, 
the sum one hundred and sixty (+ x) must refer to the reigns of the Eleventh Dynasty, 


lying between the two summations. 
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THE SERPENT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By Ross G. Murison, M.A., Pu.D., 


Lecturer in Oriental Languages, Toronto University. 


All animals with which primitive man has come in contact 
have received some reverence or worship, but the three which sit 
highest in the house of the gods are the Serpent, the Crow, and 
the Hare. The serpent has been the most universally worshiped 
of all animals; wherever it has been known, there it has been 
reverenced. The reason is not far to seek. The primal cause of 
the superstitious regard of any animal lies in its “‘uncanniness” 
—a quality which the serpent possesses in a very high degree. 

The characteristics which have led mankind to give the ser- 
pent such a high place in their regard may be thus summarized: 
its motions, whether proceeding forward like a “streak of bur- 
nished light,” or still more wonderfully executing without haste 
and without confusion the most intricate figures;' its lightning- 
like rapidity in attacking its victims; its tongue continually flick- 
ering in and out of its mouth;’ its power of looking like its 
environment;’ its specter-like silence and subtlety; its faculty of 
sudden appearance and disappearance; its infinite patience and 
watchfulness; its power of continuing for hours with head raised 
aloft, and with brilliant eyes fixed on some object which has 
excited its suspicion or curiosity; its wonderful quietude when 
lying day after day upon the same spot as if asleep, yet eternally 
awake, and with open eyes fixed on all who observe it; its power 
of existing for long periods without food and with no diminution 
of its vigor; its periodical renewing of its youth by sloughing its 
skin; its longevity; its deadly venom; its power of fascination; 
its habit of frequenting ruins, lonely places, caves, and subter- 
ranean abodes. 

Being possessed of so many qualities, seemingly demoniacal, 
others were naturally soon added, and serpent-worship, direct and 

1Cf. Prov. 30:19. Kipling in his Jungle Book gives a vivid description of a serpent 
performing these evolutions. 

2The reason for this unceasing motion of the serpent’s tongue yet awaits a satisfactory 


explanation. 
3 All wild animals have this power in a greater or less degree. 
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symbolical, arose.* By reason of tradition, Christians have an 
almost unconquerable repugnance to the whole serpent kind. Yet 
the snake has not always been, and by many peoples is not yet, 
regarded with aversion, but with friendly regard.’ This demands 
explanation. From its uncanniness, and especially from its deadly 
poison, we should expect fear to predominate in the feeling aroused 
by the serpent. But the fact that a poisonous snake rarely uses 
its power against man except to avenge an insult or injury would 
produce a belief in its friendliness, or at least in its neutrality, 
which might be inclined to friendliness.’ The principal reason is, 
however, to be found in the fondness of the serpent for lurking 
about human dwellings. The silent, but ever-watchful, snake 
gliding about the house came to be looked upon as its protector. 
This belief in the guardianship exercised by the serpent is its 
first and most constant attribute.’ 

In close relation to this is the belief common among primitive 
people in a serpent ancestry. To them the dead must have a 
material body and a specific location, and the popular conception 
gave to them most often an animal form. The serpent was very 
frequently regarded as the dwelling-place of a departed soul, 
because of its habit of frequenting graves and houses.* 


4I shall here make no examination of what has been well called the ‘‘ portentous non” 
sense” of Phallic symbolism. Phallicism was doubtless a most widespread cult, and 
naturally enough the serpent appears in its symbolism, but such was merely an incident in, 
not the essence of, serpent-worship. While Phallic practices were probably common in 
Israel, there is no sure reference to it in the Old Testament (cf., however, W. R. Smith, 
Religion of the Semites, Note D, on Isa. 57:8). 

5 The serpent was often kept as a pet. In ancient Greek pictures a serpent is frequently 
seen under the table in place of a dog (Journal of Hellenistic Studies, Vol. V, p. 113). The 
most common serpent of Greece and Italy is the Coluber Aesculapii, which attains a length 
of about three feet, is of a mild disposition, and easily domesticated. lian says the 
ancient Egyptians kept snakes as pets. 

6 American Indians believe that a rattlesnake will not bite an Indian except in revenge 
(Emerson, Indian Myths, p. 43). Among the Zulus the murder of a venomous snake had to 
be atoned for (Ratzel, History of Mankind, Vol. II, p. 356). 

7In classical language, its fortune; in colloquial parlance, its mascot. Should a serpent 
take up its abode in a Zulu house, it is itongo—the god of the house (Ratzel, op. cit., Vol. II 
p. 356). In Armenia to this day the harmless house snakes are regarded as the family pro- 
tectors, and every village and district is supposed to have its invisible guardian serpent to 
whom offerings are made (Abeghian, Der armenische Volksglaube, pp. 748q.). Inthe Punjab 
every householder places his house under the protection of a naga, or harmless snake 
(Crooke, Folklore of India, Vol. II, p. 144). The Roman genius loci often appeared as a ser- 
pent, and the royal and divine serpent-symbol of Egypt typifies guardianship. In modern 
Egypt every house has a serpent as its harras-el-bet, or protector of the house, which is fed 
on milk and eggs. In Cairo each quarter of the city is believed to have a guardian spirit in 
the shape of a serpent. One of the most common designs on Assyrian amulets is the serpent, 
and its place as guardian may be implied from its representation on boundary stones, for 
example on those of Merodach-Baladan and Nebuchadrezzar. 

8 There seems to have been a natural relation supposed to exist between mankiad and 
the serpent. When a huge serpent issued from the body of the crucified Cleomenes the 
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By a combination of the two preceding views arose the concep- 
tion of the serpent as an avenger. In the earliest beliefs the 
Greek Erinyes were the spirits of the dead in serpent form, who 
remained around the house or grave to avenge any injury or insult 
offered it, and although as early as the time of Homer the Erinyes 
had become more or less an abstraction, in Virg.l the serpents 
still issue from the grave. 

The serpent was also frequently regarded as the symbol or 
cause of life and healing.’ Asklepios, Apollo, and Hygeia were 
all worshiped in this form, and during a plague in Rome a sacred 
serpent was brought from Greece to stay the pestilence. To this 
day the Moslem peasantry of Egypt believe most firmly in the 
Shekh Heridi, a serpent with shrine and priests, and cures as 
wonderful as those wrought by the good Ste Anne de Beaupre 
are reputed to be done by it." Wisdom was ascribed to the 
serpent, and it has also been employed as the symbol of time or 
eternity. 

The beliefs about the serpent may well be called catholic, and 
were doubtless held firmly by the ancient Hebrews; and we 
should expect, therefore, to find traces of them, or some of them, 
in the Bible. 

In Tristram’s Fauna of Palestine thirty-three species of 
serpents are enumerated, but of these only six are poisonous, and 
deaths from snake-bite are rare at the present day. Like our- 
selves, the people do not clearly distinguish between the harmless 
snakes and their deadly kinsfolk, so that many or most of the 
innocuous serpents are also dreaded. 

The generic word for serpent is nahash (Wm). The same 
word also denotes divination (Gen. 30:27; Lev. 19:26; Numb. 
23:23), which shows the high reputation of the snake for wisdom. 


people were terrified, for this showed him to have been a semi-divine hero. They were 
pacified on being reminded that, as the body of a bull produced bees, and that of a horse, 
wasps, so the body of a man produced serpents (Journal of Hellenistic Studies, Vol. XIX, 
pp. 205 sqq.). By modern Greek peasants an unbaptized babe is called SpaxovAa (‘little ser- 
pent’’), and is no doubt in danger of being spirited away in that form (ibid., p. 216). With 
this may be compared the old Arab custom of hiding a new-born baby under a caldron until 
daylight. Iron by its magical properties would keep it safe from jinn until it could be put 
under the protection of a deity (Kinship, p. 154). 

9In 1899 a court in Larnaca, Cyprus, awarded £80 (Turkish) as damages for the loss of 
a snake's horn which had been lent to cure a certain disease. 

10 Native Christians generally identify Shekh Heridi with Asmodeus, the evil spirit 
exorcised from Sarrah by the fish liver and banished to Egypt (Tobit, 3:8). Perhaps the 
worship of this serpent may have suggested to the writer of Tobit this destination for the 
demon. Moslems, as a rule, hate the serpent as much as Christians do, and a Mohammedan 
will carefully break every hair which comes out of his beard lest it become a reptile. 
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The enchanter is the wise man, the man who has supernatural 
knowledge and power. In course of time the magician and his 
arts came to be regarded as evil, but when the name for serpent 
became the name for magic, it simply meant that the enchanter, 
medicine-man, or priest was as clever as a serpent. It is barely 
possible that the Arab word hanash, “to enchant,” and nahash 
are etymologically connected. 

The Pethen™ (M5, Deut. 32:33; Isa. 11:8; Ps. 58:5; 91:13; 
Job 20:14, 16; etymology uncertain; cf. Ass. pitnu, “a noose, or 
snare”) is most probably the serpent known in Egypt as the 
hayye” (coluber or naja haie, cerastes candidus), the common 
asp—a serpent very closely allied to the cobra of India, but 
without the spectacle markings. Like it also, although very 
poisonous, it is the favorite serpent of charmers and jugglers. 
It is not found now in great numbers in Palestine, but the refer- 
ence to “charming” (Ps. 58:5, 6) seems to make it certain that 
the hayye is referred to by this name." 

The Shephiphon (5°50) is mentioned once (Gen. 49:17). 
According to Jerome, it is the cerastes (cerastes cornutus or 
cerastes hasselquistii), a blunt-nosed, two-horned, highly poison- 
ous viper which lurks in the sand, to which it has a very striking 
resemblance. It is much dreaded on account of the deadliness of 
its venom and its ferocity. Tristram says: “I have seen my 
horse rear, and shake with terror, on descrying this little snake 
lurking in the depression of a camel’s foot-mark.” The char- 
acteristics ascribed to Dan as a tribal head make the identification 
of Shephiphon certain. 

The Eph‘eh (FN, Isa. 30:6; 59:5; Job 20:16) gets its 
name from the hissing sound it makes, and may be the 
daboia, but more than one species may have been included 
under the name. In Arabic the name is usually given to the 
Algerine viper (echidna arictans), a small but very malignant 
serpent. 

The word ‘Akhshub (21059, once only, Ps. 140:4) is trans- 
lated “adder,” but this is only a guess, for there is no root 


11]t is not impossible that the Greek python is from some form of this word. For 
python there is no derivation to be found in Greek (ef. Liddell and Scott, Lexicon). 

12 This is the common Arabic name for serpent and is cognate to the word for life. In 
Egypt the name has become limited to the cobra or uraeus. 

13In an old commentary on this passage it is gravely related that the asp has been 
known to put the point of its tail in one ear and lay the other on the ground to keep itself 
from being charmed. 
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available from which a suitable meaning may be derived. The 
versions all agree that some kind of a serpent is meant, but the 
Targum rendering is “spider” (M2159, Heb. W257), which 
may be the correct reading. The spider and serpent are paral- 
leled in another passage (Isa. 59:5). 

The name Qipoz (MEP, once only, Isa. 34:15) is translated 
by the A.V. as “great owl,” but from the Arabic Qiffazatun it 
is now known to be the arrow snake (eryx jaculus), a reptile 
very common and harmless, but exceedingly rapid in its move- 
ments, hence its name. 

Serpents are sometimes referred to as Zohelim (o°r, 
“creepers,” Deut. 32:24, “creepers in the dust;’? Mic. 7:17, 
“creepers on the earth’’).'* The name comes from a root mean- 
ing to withdraw or retire (cf. Job 32:6). When Adonijah sought 
to make himself king, he went to the stone Zoheleth to complete 
his preparations and be crowned (1 Kings 1:9). Some connect 
this name with Saturn (called in Arabic Zuhal because of its 
remoteness); but actual worship of so specialized a form did not 
exist in Israel at this early date. The name means ‘Serpent 
Stone;” and was most probably applied to it because of its shape 
or markings, and hence from very early times it would be regarded 
as sacred. It thus became a landmark and a common meeting- 
place for the transaction of business and the taking of oaths.” If 
the serpent was the totem of the Davidic house, as is claimed by 
Robertson Smith, then by that family Zoheleth would be regarded 
with special veneration. 

The most dreaded of all the serpents mentioned in the Old 
Testament is the Siph‘oni (235%, Isa. 11:8; 59:5; Jer. 8:17; 
Prov. 23:32; 32X, a collective form, Isa. 14:29). The English 
version translates by “adder” with variant “‘cockatrice” (A.V.) 
or “basilisk” (R.V.). Because of the fear in which it was held 
most commentators now take it to refer to the yellow viper, 
Daboia Xanthina, the largest and most feared of the reptiles of 
Palestine. The Daboia is peculiarly an Indian species and is 
almost the same as the dreaded Tic-polonga of Ceylon (D. 
Russelii). The objection to this identification is the mention of 
the eggs of the Siph‘oni (Isa. 59:5), whereas the Daboia, being 


14 Duhm suggests that in Ps. 91:13 zohel should be read instead of shajal, but there seems 
no need of such an emendation. As it stands it gives a good parallelism with the second 
part of the verse, 


15 Cf. the common use of plighting stanes in Scotland in former days. 
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a viper, does not lay eggs.” Because of this Riehm identifies 
it with the Tarbophis fallax, a very pretty nocturnal snake 
which sometimes attains to the length of three feet.” It is, 
however, non-poisonous, and cannot be the serpent meant. 
Riehm says it was believed to have the power of spitting its 
venom, and was thus the object of much dread. While myths 
like this may have been believed about it, still it was too common 
a reptile to inspire such fear as is implied in the Old Testament 
without any cause. What the Revisers meant by “basilisk” is 
not clear. Many commentators have, or seem to have, a vague 
impression that there is somewhere in Africa a small but most 
deadly viper of this name which is meant. But neither in 
Africa nor anywhere else is there a serpent known by this 
name.” 

If we understand by “basilisk” what the A.V. means by 
“‘cockatrice,” we have most probably the correct meaning. The 
Siph‘oni was a serpent with fabulous powers for evil.” The myth 
of the basilisk came to the Greeks from Egypt or Assyria, as it 
must have taken its rise among peoples accustomed to very 
poisonous reptiles. The myth would certainly be an accepted 
belief in Palestine. Some have taken the name to be identical 
with Typhon, the name of the evil dragon or serpent, the enemy 
of the good gods of Egypt. There is a striking similarity 
between the names. As no good derivation has yet been found 
in the Semitic languages, the word is in all likelihood a foreign 
one and may easily be the same as Typhon. In Isa. 11:8 the 
word translated “den,” R.V., is me’uwrath, the feminine of ma’or, 

16 Vipers are ovo-viviparous, i. ¢., they retain the eggs in their bodies until they are 
hatched. It may be said that misbeliefs about serpents are very common, and the writer of 
this chapter being in Babylonia such a mistake is to be expected. Even writers of today 
fall into the same error. Cheyne on this passage says: ‘‘They brood purposes as deadly as 


vipers’ eggs.’’ The Old Testament writers seem, however, to be well acquainted with the 
habits of snakes; e. g., they always speak of the serpent biting, not stinging (in Prov. 23:32 
the verb means “to pierce,” not “to sting’’). 

17Called by Germans Katzenschlange; by Rhiem, Ailurophis vivax; by Tristram, 
Tachymenis vivax. I use the name given in the British Museum catalogue. 

18 No serpent called * basilisk’’ appears in any zodlogical list or good dictionary which 
I have been able toconsult. The only animal known by this name is a small American lizard 
of the family Iguanidae which has on its head a hollow crest inflatable at will. 

i9The basilisk (Gk. basiliscos, Lat. regulus), “little king,” was a small serpent, but the 
king of all reptiles ‘because of his stately pace and magnanimous mynde.”’ It went half 
upright, and had a coronet upon its head. The deadly power of its poison was such that 
shrubs were withered and stones broken by its breath. It killed by its piercing glance. 


The name “cockatrice”’ is a corruption of the Med. Lat. calcatrix, and from the name came 
the belief that it was hatched by a serpent or a toad from a cock’s egg. The attributes of 
the cockatrice were the same as those of the basilisk. 
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“a luminary” (Gen. 1:14), and, if the correct reading, must refer 
to the gleaming eye of the basilisk or to its coronet.” 

The Saraph serpents are mentioned three times (Numb. 
21:5-9; Deut. 8:15; Isa. 14:29). If the name be not of foreign 
origin, it comes from a root meaning ‘“‘to burn’? (Gen. 11:3; 2 
Chron. 16:14; Isa. 44:16). It is generally held that it is given 
to them because of their bite, and hence may describe any ser- 
pent. This is most unlikely. The same name is applied to the 
divine attendants in the vision of Isaiah and cannot there refer 
to biting, but to the appearance of the beings. The name is 
most likely given to the serpents for the same reason. From the 
name, and because the “cherub’’ was at first probably the 
thunder-cloud (cf. Ps. 18:11), it may be concluded that the 
“seraph”’ originally indicated the lightning, the serpent of the 
sky. In course of time the name was applied to certain serpents, 
presumably with a mythical reference. The “flying serpent” of 
Isa. 14:29 is evidently some reptile more or less mythical; 
probably a dragon of some kind. Herodotus mentions an inva- 
sion of Egypt by flying serpents, which shows that the Arabian 
desert was believed to be the home of such reptiles.” 

The name Tannin (72M) is used when the writer speaks of 
some creature of the reptile kind of which he has no very clear 
knowledge. It is large, powerful, and poisonous, but he knows 
little of its actual attributes, size, and shape. Among the crea- 
tures made on the fifth day are the “great tanninim,” or sea- 
monsters, but the writer knows nothing more about them. In 
Exod. 7:9 (of. 4:3) and Ps. 91:13 the tanninim are evidently 
some kind of serpent; in Isa. 27:1, 51:9; Pss. 74:13, 148:7; 
Job 7:12, they are mythical dragons. In Deut. 32:33 the poison 
of tanninim is spoken of, and the reference may be either to 
dragons or semi-fabulous serpents. 


SYMBOLISM OF SERPENT. 


In the Old Testament the serpent is almost exclusively the 
type of evil of some kind. Inthe New Testament this is intensi- 
fied, and the worst name the Apocalypse can apply to the “devil” 


20It is suggested that the word is a corruption, or dialect form, of M™Y% (Gen. 19:30), 
or better PSM, Jer. 21:13. 

21 The belief that a serpent can throw itself for a considerable distance at the object it 
desires to strike, and so may be called a “flying serpent,” dies hard, as all superstitions and 
misbeliefs do (see Imperial Dictionary of the Bible). The thing is impossible. 
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is to call him an “old serpent’”-—a name implying all evil and 
mischief. The only clear exception in the whole Bible is in the 
language of the Christ himself, who points to the serpent as a 
source from which disciples may learn wisdom. 

The serpent is itself the author of all evil (Gen., chap. 3); it 
is the type of the wicked (Isa. 59:5; Pss. 58:5, 140:4); of 
treachery, deceit, and lying-in-wait (Gen. 49:17); of desolation 
(Isa. 34:15); of degradation (Mic. 7:17). Serpents are the 
instruments of God’s punishment (Numb. 21:6; Isa. 14:29; Jer. 
8:17; Amos 5:19; Job 20:16). The food and drink of the 
wicked are likened to the poison of the serpent (Deut. 32:33; 
Job 20:14); also wine itself (Prov. 23:32). The glory of the 
messianic reign is figured forth in the saying of the prophets 
that even the most deadly serpents shall then be harmless (Isa. 
11:8; Ps. 91:13). In Jesus ben Sirach (21:2) the serpent is 
the type of sin itself:* ‘Flee from sin as from a serpent; if thou 
comest nigh it, it will bite thee.” 

Rods were turned into serpents on two occasions in the 
preparation for the exodus; once by God for Moses (Exod. 
4:3 sqq.), and again by Aaron and the sages of Egypt in a con- 
tention between them (Exod. 7:9 sqq.).” The two narratives are 
very different. The story of Moses is simple and dignified, and 
has a worthy purpose in the development of the history; that of 
Aaron and the wise men resembles ordinary folklore stories of 
contests between magicians. The former narrative is by J, the 
latter by P, which may account for the different names used; but 
the name tannin (7:9 sqq., LXX, dpaxdv), is more likely used to 
give the idea of some kind of monster, serpent, or dragon, which 
could swallow up the dragons of the other wonder-workers. The 
fact that the magicians performed the same feat shows that the 
action of Aaron was not regarded by the writer or reader as 
specially divine or supernatural. The narrative seems to lack 
that high moral purpose which we always expect in any divine 
interference with the ordinary course of nature.“ The serpent 
has no symbolism in either case. 


22The meaning of Jer. 46:22 is very obscure. The text is manifestly corrupt, and the 
Masoretic reading impossible. 

23 One of the most common feats of an Arab serpent-charmer is to turn the hayye ser- 
pent into a stick, i. e., to throw it into a hypnotic, rigid condition. It is said that this is 
done by the juggler pressing the nape of the viper’s neck in a certain way. 

24 It is noteworthy that there is no exhibition of fear when these monsters appear. Cf. 
Exod., chap. 4. 
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The fiery serpents—The story of these reptiles (D°5"w, 
Numb. 21:5-9) is extremely difficult of explanation, if it is to be 
taken literally in all its parts. This difficulty has been felt by 
both rabbinic and Christian interpreters. Neither of these have 
given much attention to the essential questions, but have been 
generally content to draw some lessons from the story, or to find 
some allegorical meaning in it. The making of an image is in 
direct opposition to all the divine Torah to Israel, the aim of 
which was to root out all empty symbolism and fetish veneration. 
Therefore for God to command that a serpent’s image should be 
made to be reverenced is so inconsistent as to be unbelievable. 
If Nehushtan (2 Kings 18:4) was this image, it simply shows 
that the inevitable in the then condition of religion in Israel 
happened—the miracle-working image became a god.” 

The story divides itself into two parts: (1) the sending of 
the serpents as agents of divine vengeance; (2) the making of a 
bronze image to heal the bitten ones. The first part (vss. 5-7) 
has every appearance of being founded on an actual occurrence. 
When it is said God sent serpents, it is merely the Semitic 
equivalent of our statement: it happened in God’s providence. 
The event may or may not have been miraculous; the Semites 
did not distinguish. Serpents venomous and harmless are today 
quite plentiful in the Arabian Desert, and that they were so in 
ancient times we know from Esarhaddon, who says in his Annals 
that in his campaign against the Arabs his army marched for 
“twenty double leagues through a country where serpents and 
scorpions covered the ground like grasshoppers.” There is also 
a tradition that Alexander lost many soldiers by snake-bite.” It 
is, however, contrary to the nature of serpents to attack men in 
the manner here represented, although the poison serpents are 
very easily stirred up to anger. 

Three explanations of the narrative may be offered: (1) During 
their wanderings the Israelites came into a district infested with 
venomous serpents, and many of the people were bitten and died. 

25 The serpent was regarded by many peoples as a suitable symbol of God. It was so 
in Egypt. Primitive peoples are almost bound up to the use of animal similes for the deity. 
We can the more readily understand this when we remember that Christians yet use animal 
figures to represent God, and use animal names in addressing Him, asin the Agnus Dei, and 
“Come Holy Spirit, Heavenly Dove.’’ Neither the sheep nor the dove are remarkable for 


special powers, as are the bull and the serpent. The use of the dove image comes probably 
from the misunderstanding of a simile; the flight, not the spirit, was like a dove. 


26 Strabo, 15: 2:7. 
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According to Semitic theology, this must have been a visitation 
of God for the sins of the people, and the murmuring against the 
manna appeared to them to be an adequate cause. (2) These 
serpents were specially and supernaturally prepared of God for 
this purpose. When we take into account the Semitic mode of 
expression, this view requires no consideration. (3) The plague 
was the outbreak of some disease, the symptoms of which resembled 
serpent-bite. As an exact remembrance of the character of the 
pestilence was lost, it came to be regarded as an attack of real 
serpents. If this view be correct, then what the disease was 
cannot now with certainty be ascertained. A very interesting, if 
not altogether convincing, theory is put forward by Hirsch in his 
Historical and Geographical Pathology.” According to him, the 
plague was an epidemic of the parasite commonly known as 
“ouinea-worm” (Filaria or Dracunculus medinensis). This para- 
site is quite common in parts of Africa, India, and Arabia. It 
enters the body in drinking-water (some say through the pores of 
the skin), and attacks most frequently the legs and the feet. 
There is no social, racial, or other immunity from the attacks of 
this filaria.” The theory that the seraphim which attacked the 
Hebrews were Filariae medinensis receives some support from 
Plutarch, who states, on the authority of the geographer Agathar- 
chides, that the dwellers by the Red Sea suffer from a serious 
malady due to “small serpents” (Spaxdvtia yixpa) which issue 
from the skin to gnaw the arms and legs, and retire underneath 
the skin if disturbed, causing intolerable pain.” It is impossible 
to decide absolutely between the first and the third of these 
explanations, but one or other of them must be correct. 

The first part of the narrative shows the serpents as agents of 
vengeance —a role they frequently play in the traditions of many 
peoples. In the second part they have a character entirely dif- 
ferent, but equally common. The serpent becomes the symbol, or 
agent, of healing. 

Is the second section by the same hand, and from the same 
time, as the first? The whole account is ascribed by critics to 


27 New Sydenham Society Transactions, 1885. 

28 A member of the medical staff of Toronto University recently removed several of these 
worms from a missionary lately returned from Africa. The operation was difficult owing to 
the rapidity with which the filaria moved. Its snake-like movement as it passed from place 
to place under the skin could be easily observed. 

29 Symposion, 8,9:3. It is noteworthy that the plague attacked the Israelites near the 
Red Sea. 
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JE, which simply means it is not by P. It stands in a P setting 
(vss. 4, 10, 11), being by that writer or school, so that it is of 
late date, in its present form. Vss. 5-7 are in the purest classical 
Hebrew and seem to belong to the earliest strata of J. It may be 
confidently asserted that vss. 8 and 9 are not so old, though there 
is nothing in them which can with certainty be declared to be late 
Hebrew. The waw with the perfects may be explained as con- 
secutives, and the forms to be conditional imperfects: “So it 
would be, if the serpent had bitten a man he would look at the 
bronze serpent, and would live.” Such a construction is very 
rare in early Hebrew; it is doubtful if there be any parallel to 
this passage so taken, and the 7 with which vs. 9b opens 
seems certainly to be late; early Hebrew would have said "7". 
The conclusion one draws is that vss. 5-7 give an old and 
accepted tradition, which was incorporated by J, while vss. 8 and 
9 were added later, for some special purpose, or from an inde- 
pendent source. 

Nehushtan.—The story of the bronze serpent has a very close 
connection with Nehushtan, a greatly venerated image, destroyed 
by Hezekiah (2 Kings 18:4). The verse in Kings, which is the 
only reference to Nehushtan there is, is certainly very much later 
than its context which it interrupts to illustrate. The demon- 
strative pronoun with which it opens points to this, and marks 
the verse as having been originally a marginal note or comment, 
which was later incorporated into the text. The employment of 
perfects with simple waw makes its late origin assured. This 
does not destroy the historical character of the narrative, for such 
a cult as this serpent worship cannot be the invention of a writer.” 

This image manifested its divine power as images always have 
done, and yet do by acts of healing. Its worship would be par- 
ticipated in by Yahweh-worshipers seeking healing, although it 
was certainly no part of the religion of Yahweh. It was probably 
some Canaanitic cult or fetish adopted by the Judaites. Kittel 
thinks the image was placed in the temple by Ahaz, who was fond 
of innovations, and who perhaps received it from the Assyrians 
(cf. 2 Kings 16:10); but the time between Ahaz and Hezekiah 


30 This verse shows us how little we know of the actual condition of popular religion in 
Israel. By the merest accident we learn of an extended and popular serpent-worship in 
Judah maintaining itself until late times. A copyist or editor drawing upon his knowledge 
of tradition gives in a note some illustrations of Hezekiah’s zeal for Yahweh, and in doing 
so gives us a wonderful glimpse into Israel’s practical faith. 
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is too short to permit it becoming a national idol enshrined in the 
affections of the people, as is implied by the narrative. It was 
most likely a wonder-worker among the Canaanites before the 
Hebrews entered the land. These allurements of its worship and 
the proofs of its divinity proved too strong for these immigrants, 
and it became to them also a god of healing. It may have been 
the chief idol of Jerusalem, and remained there after David took 
the city and made it his capital; or it may have been removed to 
the temple by an early king, perhaps Solomon himself, in order 
to add popularity to the shrine which the kings desired should be 
the center of the national religion. Robertson Smith accounts 
for the place of this image in the temple by making it the totem 
symbol of the royal family. It is, however, the totem animal 
that is worshiped, not its symbol; and this theory leaves the heal- 
ing power of the image unaccounted for, as also the widespread 
homage it received. The reigning house might favor the image 
because it was of the serpent totem, but this does not explain the 
origin of the idol. 

The rise of prophecy with its apprehension of the spirituality 
of God placed the non-Yahwistic cults and superstitious practices 
in Israel upon their defense, when doubtless many “great and 
strong arguments” were built upon very slender foundations of 
old tradition, or upon none that existed outside the imagination 
of some clever apologist. The defenders of Nehushtan would be 
especially hard pressed. They had to endure more than the 
general polemic, for the story of the fall had begun to circulate, 
and it was of a kind to appeal to the imagination of the people. 
If Nehushtan is to maintain its place, authority must be had for 
it, and none less than Moses would be effective. Accordingly the 
old story of the serpents in the wilderness was expanded into a 
defense of Nehushtan.” 

The Serpent of the fall—The great question of how sin 
appeared among men made in the image of God is answered very 
simply by saying that God forbade the parents of the race to eat 
of the fruit of a certain tree ii Paradise, but a serpent tempted 
them and they fell. The mystery of sin is explained by a mystery 


31 Two other explanations are possible. The bronze serpent of Moses was invented in 
the reign of Manasseh when that monarch restored the serpent image, as he must certainly 
have done, unless the redactor or copyist of Kings who added 18:4 ascribed, through 
inadvertence, to Hezekiah’s reign, reforms which really belonged to Josiah’s (cf. 2 Kings 
23:6). Or the explanation may have arisen later to account for such a strange thing in 
Israel as serpent-worship. 
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still greater, if the story is to be understood literally. Rabbinic, 
followed by Christian, interpreters have held that Satan, the con- 
stant enemy of God and king of all evil spirits, had either taken 
the appearance of a serpent, or had entered into the body of one 
and so approached the woman. Of such a belief there is abso- 
lutely no trace in the narrative, which treats of a serpent and 
that only. A serpent tempts; a serpent is punished. It is a 
common belief that jinn or spirits appear in animal forms, of 
which the serpent is more frequently chosen than any other;” 
but the doctrine of the devil is too advanced for the time from 
which this narrative dates. Satan does not appear till very late 
in the Old Testament (Job 1:6; Zech. 3:1; 1 Chron. 21:1),* 
and the first identification of the serpent with Satan is in Wisdom 
2:23, 24. 

The idea of a struggle between good and evil is common to 
all peoples who have attained to any moral consciousness. For a 
non-philosophical people the abstract is too difficult to appre- 
hend, and all things are personified. Evil has thus always taken 
a definite form, preferably that of a serpent.” The serpents or 
dragons are, however, always evil deities or spirits in that shape, 
and had the author of the story of the fall been writing what he 
desired to be taken as literal history, he would have made some 
mention of evil spirits, as the belief in them was universal. Since 


32 To Moslems every serpent has a great deal of demon init. Jinn and ghul are often 
employed as names for serpents (Quran, 27:10; 28:31); Shaitan is also so used. Cf. the 
common Christian belief of former days that the devil, disguise himself as he would, could 
never divest himself of the goat-hoofs. 

33 With 1 Chron. 21:1 cf. 2 Sam. 24:1, where it is said that it was Yahweh, not Satan, 
who incited David to number the people. 

34In Talmudic theology Satan is called the “old serpent” (cf. Apoc. 20:21), because 
with him began history. Some held he was made at the same time as Eve, while others 
identified him with Sammuel, the angel of death who, from being the highest throne-angel 
of God, fell by lust on seeing Eve. Three reasons for the temptation appear in the Talmud: 
(1) Satan desired to have complete control of the world (cf. Luke 4:6, and the story of 
Tiamat). (2) He was jealous because the human pair were ministered to by the angels of 
service. (3) He was enamored of Eve, and seduced her. The grosser explanation, being 
the more easily understood, was the most common. Cain was the son of Eve, and Satan 
and many other demons came into existence in the same way, though it is not clear whether 
the latter were children or grandchildren of Eve and the serpent. In some places, but not 
often or thoroughly, the Talmud rises to the view that the fall was rebellion against God, 
with no reference to a particular sin ora literal serpent (Weber, Altsynagogale paldstinische 
Theologie, pp. 210 sqq.). 

35 In Egypt the enemy of good had generally the form of a serpent or dragon; and the 
great serpent Apep lay in wait beyond death to destroy souls on their way to the Elysian 
fields. In Babylonia, Tiamat was a dragon of most hideous aspect, and in the Vedas Trita 
fights with the serpent Ahi. In Zoroastrianism the idea of this struggle was very fully 
developed, but the serpent is merely one of the evil beasts, and it was not until influenced 
by Genesis that Ahriman takes the form of a serpent and brings the first human pair to 
destruction. The Babylonian and probably the Egyptian beliefs must have been known toJ. 
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he does not, we must conclude that he simply chooses this mode 
of expression as the best means of conveying some great prophetic 
message. 

The idea of the serpent and the tree of knowledge is not 
original with the writer. In Babylonian symbolism there is no 
object so common as the sacred tree, often with the symbolical 
number of seven branches, and guarded by Cherubim. In the 
literature so far discovered nothing corresponding to the fall has 
been found, but the part of the creation story where it would 
occur, if any tradition of it existed, has yet to be brought to 
light. An ancient cylinder has, however, been unearthed whose 
rude engraving shows two figures seated at a fruit tree, while 
behind one of them, from the dress-evidently a woman, a serpent 
is standing. Some have denied that this has any reference to 
the story told in Genesis, but it seems obvious that the two 
belong to the same tradition. 

Some critics find in the story of the fall two strata. In one 
the serpent is not evil but wise, and the initiator of mankind into 
knowledge, while in the other and later he becomes a tempter. 
As has been seen, the serpent was regarded by the Semites, as 
well as by other peoples as being the wisest of animals.” In 
Genesis the wickedness of the serpent is not expressly declared, 
while its superior wisdom is emphasized. The quality attributed 
to it is DY a word of the same root as 7a"y the highly praised 
discretion, or power of discernment which is to be given to the 
simple, to those of open mind and needing instruction (Prov. 
1:4); the condition in which Adam and Eve are described as 
being in before eating of the fruit. There is nothing to show 
definitely what is meant by the Babylonian picture, and it may 
well be, it represents, not the fall into sin, but the impartation of 
knowledge. There was a Babylonian myth about a dragon 
which issued from the sea to teach the first people wisdom, and 
from the continual appearance of the sacred tree we may perhaps 
infer that the original form of the story was connected with this 
serpent and the tree. A curious parallel appears in America, 
where among certain Indians the medicine tree—that is, the 
tree of knowledge rather than of healing—is inhabited by a ser- 
pent. Something like this was probably the form in which the 


36The Chinese consider the serpent to be the symbol of supernatural wisdom, and 
ascribe to the kings of heaven serpent bodies. 
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myth reached the writer, but the impression he desires to convey 
is that the serpent was the symbol of evil, not good, which 
accounts for what appear to be two strata in the Genesis narrative. 

The occasion for the narrative may be twofold: (1) to combat 
prevailing superstitions; (2) to unfold some prophecy. The 
writer is J—a man of Judah, as is generally acknowledged. He 
knew therefore of the widespread serpent-worship among his 
people—a cult which he would strongly oppose. He could deal 
no harder blow at serpent-veneration than by putting into popular 
form a story making the serpent the author and symbol of all 
evil.” But he has another and a higher purpose. The writer is 
a prophet of God, of wonderful insight into the moral conditions 
of things. He knows the way of sin; he sees man corrupted by 
its power; but he sees also that man should, and by God’s help 
can, be conqueror over it.” Good, not evil, is the goal of man- 
kind. Evil may bruise him as to the heel, but there is a divine 
enmity, an unquenchable warfare, appointed by God between man 
and sin, and the seed of the woman should and shall bruise the 
serpent’s head. The great purpose of J in this allegory is to 
instruct man as to the real character of sin, to turn him from evil 
to good, and to inspire him with hope for the struggle.” 

Because the curse pronounced upon the woman is to be 
realized in child-bearing, it has frequently been held that the 
serpent represents the lusts of the flesh, and the first sin was of 
this class. The prophet’s personal opinion cannot be known, but 
it is utterly alien to his purpose to convey such a meaning. He 
is dealing with sin in the abstract, as separation, and the cause 
of separation from God, and he makes the curse of sin what was 
regarded in his time as its most marked result. Time and again 
the Old Testament writers mention the pain of child-birth as a 
type of the greatest suffering.” This, then, was the woman’s 
curse. In the same manner the curse of the man and the serpent 
are what was regarded as the greatest evil attending their life. 


37 The date of writing would then probably be in the time of Hezekiah. The developed 
form of prophecy in this passage would seem to point to a later date than the time of the 
first of the great prophets. 

38 Cf. Gen. 4:7. 

39 Because of the greatness of the prophetic torah in this chapter it seems impossible 
that the writer meant it to be taken literally. Since the time of Milton evangelical com- 
mentators have generally regarded Gen. 3:15 as the first prediction of the Christ. Calvin 
pointed out correctly that it does not refer primarily to the Christ but to mankind. 


40 Cf. Mic. 4:9; Isa. 13: 8; 21:3. 
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Man had to work and sweat to wring the means of subsistence 
from the niggardly soil of Canaan, and it is the degradation of 
the serpent that he goes upon his belly.“ The malediction, 
“Dust thou shalt eat” could never be understood literally.” 

Is the name given to the woman (Hawwah, Gen. 3:20) con- 
nected with the name for serpent in Arabic (hayyat) and in 
Syriac (hewya)? Wellhausen thinks the identity of the name 
of the first woman with the Arabic and Syriac is to be explained by 
some myth which gave Eve a serpent form.“ He quotes from a 
Syriac source which says: ‘‘Satan disguised himself as a serpent 
in order to look like Eve, and thereby cause her to sin, as one 
teaching a parrot to speak, talks from behind a mirror, so that 
the parrot thinks it is one like itself who is speaking.”” The 
Arabian dynasty of Edessa, the princely family of Taiji, and the 
kings of Abyssinia were supposed to be descended from serpents.“ 
An additional argument for this hypothesis of Wellhausen might 
be found in the doctrines of some Gnostic sects. The Ophites, 
for example, revered the serpent, and regarded it as the world- 
soul, the mother of all. Such a doctrine could not be altogether 
new with the Gnostics, but was probably some old Syrian super- 
stition, or myth given a philosophical dress. It is, however, very 
precarious to build so large an argument upon a name which may 
not after all come from an Arabic or Syriac source. 

41 Cf. Sanskrit name uraga, *‘ breast-goer.”’ 

42 Cf. Isa. 49:23; Pss. 72:9; 102: 10. 

43 Among certain tribes in Africa the serpent is regarded as the mother of mankind, and 
among some North American Indians it is the symbol of the female principle (Emerson, 
Indian Myths, p. 380). Ahuacoatl, the name of the Mexican ‘all mother,’ is generally 
translated “‘serpent woman,” but Brinton translates it “‘mother of twins.’’ (Rig Veda 
Americanus, p. 17.) 

44 Wellhausen, Prolegomena, 4th ed., p. 313, note; Reste, 2d ed., p. 154. 


45 Robertson Smith (Kinship, 177) derives the name from the Arabic hayy, “a family;” 
and compares with it, 1 Sam. 18:18, ‘‘ What am I or my hayy?” (i. e., my kinsfolk, or clan). 























Critical Notes. 


THE GREEK RENDERING OF DEUTERONOMY 16:20. 


The impetuous 553°" PIX pIx, said John E. McFadyen in his 
comparison of Hellenism and Hebraism,' which is one of the most char- 
acteristic things in the Old Testament, offered a stumbling-block to the 
Greek translator, whose tame equivalent is dixaiws 7d Sixarov didéy. Yet 
this “tame equivalent” made deep impression on later writers. Not only 
Jerome preserved it in his Latin Bible, juste quod justum est persequeris, 
but many authors have quoted it. First of all Philo in a passage which 
nicely confirms the statement of Mr. McFadyen that the note of Hellen- 
ism is balance, that he cannot even look virtue straight in the face, but 
has to define it as the mean between two vices. In the treatise Quod 
deterior potiori insidiari soleat? Philo says: “One must not approach 
ppovnow ravorpyuws ovde cwppooiwny Hedwrds Kai avedevOépws od Opacéws 
dvdpeiav ovde Serordatpovws edoeBevav ovd’ GAAnV Twa TOV Kat’ aperny émioTy- 
Lyv dveriotnpovus* dvodia yap suoroyoupevws Tadta mavta. Tapd Kal vouos 
kétrat “ dixaiws 7d Sixarov Siwxev,” iva Sixacocvvyv Kai wacav dpernv Trois 
ovyyeveow Epyos abrns GAAG pu Tois évavrions petepywpefa. With the verb 
peradvoxew Philo alludes to it a second time.* 

But the Greek writer, who was, perhaps, most deeply impressed by 
this formula, was the worker-over of the Didascalia, the author of the 
Apostolic Constitutions. Book II, chap. 5, he adds to the words from 
Exod. 23:3 and Deut. 1:17, kat rdAw Arxaiws diwEer 76 Sékarov. 

In chap. 9 he quotes it as a word of the Lord: zapaxovcas ris Betas 
kat kupiaxs pwvis, Aeyovons: Acxaiws Suwfer 7d Sixarov. For xvpuaxys the 
codex of the Bodleian library has deororuxys ; another manuscript reads 
dixaos, not understanding the form de, which is changed into dag) by 
the MSS. xy, and into d&ées by the first editor of the Constitutions 
(almost the same variations already in chap. 5). 

A third time it occurs in chap. 47: yy mpodAne 7 povopepds, ddAAG 
pera Stxaocvvys os trip Cwis aiwviov } Oavdrov Sovres drddacw: dixaiws 
yap, dyoiv 6 Beds, Swe 7rd Sixacov; here again one MS. has dixaos, two 
Sudgecs. 

Holmes quotes further Origen (III, 325), Isidorus Pelusiota (368), 
Basilius (Catena ad l.), Cyril of Alexandria (I, 1, 288), Damasce. (IT, 491), 
Theodoret, Ambrosius. 

Origen comments on the passage, in his Commentary on the Gospel 
of John:* e péev tris éorw Sixavos, 7d Sixatov Sidxer> ov pny ei tis TO Sixarov 





1 American Journal of Theology, Vol. VIII, p. 31. 

2 Mangey, I, 195; Cohn-Wendland, I, 262. 

3 Mangey, II, 416. 4XXVIII, 12; new Berlin edition, p. 405. 
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Sudxer, Sixards €or éxeivos: Srep ovwvnoas éemuornoas TO “ Arxaiws 7d Sixacov 
Sudén,” etrep py parny 7d “Acxaiws” mporéraxrar tod “TO Sixaov Siwy.” 
duvarov ydp, oluar, 7d Sixavov Suadxewv, GAA’ od Sixaiws . . . . olua 8’ Gre 
dvdAdoyov to “Arxatws 7d Sixavov duwfy” A€your’ dv- ‘cwhpdvws Td THppov 
diuwén~’ wai ‘dvdpeiws 7d dvdpeiov Sify’ Kai ‘copGs 7d aoddv Siwéy’ Kai 7d 
dva Adyov éxi rOv Aowray dperav. 

These are some examples of the use made by Greek writers of the 
“tame” Greek explication of Deut. 16:20. In the International Com- 
mentary the LXX rendering is not even quoted. If we had a much- 
needed work, which American industry might give us, viz., a comprehensive 
concordance of Scripture quotations, probably many more examples 
might be found, and it would be an easy and pleasant task to write a 
history of such and similar passages.» The Berlin Academy gives good 
indices of Scripture quotations to almost every volume of the Greek 
Fathers which has appeared as yet. But we not only want to know the 
passages which a single Father or author quotes, but also the authors 
who quote this or that passage. I do not know of such a work based on 
the modern editions of the oldest writers; it would be a great boon for 
the history of exegesis as well as for textual criticism. 
Es. NESTLE. 
MAavLBRONN. 


5Of Latin writers Sabatier quotes: Hieron, 1. 2, contra Pelag., to. 4, col. 512a, and 
Ennod. Ticin. Conc., to. 4, p. 1342d, besides Ambrosius, in Luc., 1, t. i, 1272e. 
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